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of heart and a generosity of nature that made her a natural 
Hobject for love. Kindliness was one of the most marked 
characteristics of her nature, and made all her severer good 
qualities warm and living. True kindliness is not so common 
a virtue as is sometimes supposed, but the Queen possessed 
it, and it crowned her nature. 


* * The Lilitors cannot u »dertaketo poturn Manuseript, in any case. 
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Norice.— With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a} 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

i a It has been decided that the Queen shall not lie in state 

HE Queen died at Osborne on Tuesday at half-past fin London, but that she shall be buried at Windsor on Satur- 
six in the evening, surrounded by her children andf#day, February 2nd. On Friday, February Ist, the body will 
grandchildren, among whom was the German Emperor. Tobe removed from Osborne to Windsor. The funeral will be 
describe the nature of the loss that the nation and the military, in accordance with the Queen’s own desire. 
Empire have suffered is almost impossible, forin dealing with We are glad that there will be no lying in state in London 
a character like that) possessed by the Queen one shrinks}; Windsor, and that the funeral will be a military one, as 


from the ordinary language of eulogy as something gross and § that will, we presume, secure its being of a simple, and so of a 
unfitting. A man cannot praise a well-loved mgther when 


S befitting, character. The suddenness of recent events has 
shedies. But the nation had grown to regard the Queen with 


>? 

A rreatly affected the public mind. When our last issue went 
an affection which was in no forced or metaphorical sense 
filial. There was not a man or woman in the country capable 


ato press the country had no notion of the Queen’s peril. Yet 

writing on the following Friday we have to record that the 

of feeling anything who did not feel a sense of love and rever- Queen is dead and the Victorian age closed, that King 

ence for the Queen absolutely and entirely apart from the paward V1, has succeeded and has been proclaimed, and that 
loyalty that attached to her person as the Sovereign and the} 

head of the State. The loss is a personal one, for we must 


a new reign bas begun. The week that closes to-day must 
‘ ue » of 5) arks Sneli i 

all feel that we have lost one whose devotion to and love for See aS Ee Eee 

her people knew no limits or restrictions, and whose sym- 

pathies were always with whatever was sound and noble in 
the national aspirations. When the Qaeen ascended the} 
throne men felt that the girl-Sovereign occupied a position 
unique in the world’s history. When she died she had§ 
achieved, owing to her own high character and lifelong devo-# 
tion to the nation, position equally unprecedented. There 
was never before a female Sovereign like her, and it will be] 
long before the revolution of the ages gives us her equal. 


On Wednesday, the day after the Queen’s death, the King 
proceeded to London, and at St. James’s Palace held his 
first Council. Previous to the Council a proclamation was 
approved by “the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this 
Realm, being here assisted with these of her late Majesty's 
Privy Council, with Numbers of other Principal Gentlemen 
of (Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
fof London,” proclaiming his Majesty by the title of 


















@ Edward VII.—The constitutional student will note with 
f interest how the tradition of popular election lingers in the 
Sform under which the gentlemen of quality and the citizens 
Sof london join in the proclamation of the King, and thus 
links us with the time when the Witenagemot, which in 
reality was revived in the body of notables that assembled at 
BSt. James’s on Wednesday morning, actually chose the new 
i Sovereign —After the King had been made aware of the 
proclamation, he entered and held his first Council, making 
simplicity and sincerity. The Qucen was, above all things, <a declaration” to those present, and then taking the oath 
trathfal,—the most truthfal human being he had ever encoun- and receiving the homage of the great officers of State and 
tered was the verdict of the Quaker statesman, Jobn Bright. the Privy Council. The King, it is stated, was much moved. 
Next came her courage, moraland physical. She never flinched. {lt remains to be said that on Thursday the King was 
or failed, or despaired. Of vanity and amovr propre she hadM publicly proclaimed at St. James’s, at the City boundaries, 
probablyas little as any human being ever had, and she did not and at the Royal Exchange. 


People often wonder what it was that gave the Qucen the 
hold she had upon her people, and made her the object of such 
reverence to a race not given to veneration, but by nature 
inclined to be critical and undemonstrative. We believe that 
it was because the nation really understood her. After watch- 
ing her for nearly seventy years, it bud come to know her char-j 
acter in a way in which the character of a great personage is 
seldom known. Her character stood revealed in all its perfect 
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The King’s speech, which was spoken without notes, was 


published in the Gazette. We give it verbatim :-— 


“Your Royal Highnesses, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—This is 
the most painful occasion on which I shall ever be called upon 
My first and melancholy duty is to announce to 
you the death of ny beloved mother the Queen, and I know how 
deeply you, the whole nation, and I think I may say the whole 
world. sympathise with me in the irreparable loss we have al] 
sustained. I need hardly say that my constant endeavour 
in undertaking 
the heavy load which now devolves upon me, I am fully 
determined to be a constitutional Sovereign in the strictest 
breath in 
my body to work for the good and amelioration of my people. 
I have resolved to be known by the name of Edward, which has 
In doing so I do not under- 
value the name of Albert, which I inherit from my ever to be 
lamented great and wise father, who by universal consent is I 
think deservedly known by the name of Albert the Good, and I 
In conclusion, I trust 
to Parliament and the nation to support me in the arduous duties 
which now devolve upon me by inheritance, and to which I am 
determined to devote my whole strength during the remainder of 


to address you. 


will be always to walk in her footsteps. 


sense of the word, and as long as there is 


been borne by six of my ancestors. 


desire that his name should stand alone. 


my life.” 


The aliusion to the Prince Consort has greatly touched the 
nation, and those who heard the speech state that, as spoken, 
the reference to the King’s fatber was even more emphatic 
The King, we are told, stated 
that had he taken the name of Albert he must have been 
known as Albert L,and that thie might have seemed to ignore 


than in the pubiished version. 


the existence of his father. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the King’s accession, the 
position in which the Constitution places him, and his qualifi- 
We will only say here 
that nothing could be of better omen than his speech. It 
breathes both sincerity and manliness, and if the King 
maintains the high resolves there expressed, as we trust and 
believe he will, he will find the nation ready to give him its 
The nation as 
well as the King must remember that with his accession the 


cations for fulfilling his great trust. 


loyalty and confidence in unstinted measure. 


King starts on a new career, and that the past is buried 


and done with. The King must be judged justly and fairly, 


but solely on his life and actions as King. 


We will say nothing as to the heartfelt sorrow at the nation’s 
loss expressed at home and throughout the Empire. We were 
as sure of it as that the sun would rise on Wednesday 
But though we were almost as certain that the 
heart of the other half of the English-speaking race would be 
deeply stirred, we cannot omit to chronicle the fact that the 
grief shown by al! sections of American people has been 
sincere and profound. The President and his Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Hay, have declared a regret for our loss 
and a sympathy with the nation which were official only in 
name, and throughott the vast continent of States the Press 
The American 


morning. 


has given voice to the popular feeling. 
people, taken as a whole, not only loved and honoured 


the Queen, but they have felt and sorrowed with the 


nation as we, in spite of the fact that an epoch of inter- 
national friction was only just closing, felt and sorrowed with 
them when Mr. Lincoln perished at the band of a marderer. 
Such expressions of true feeling make amends for all the 
ineptitades of the politicians, the diplomatists, and the 
publicists on both sides. If any one wants to understand 
why we refuse to class the relation between this country and 
America as that of foreign Powers let them study the attitude 
of America at the present moment. Other nations are 
friendly enough and respectful enough no doubt, but mark 
the absolute difference of tone. 


Continental sympathy, though naturally lacking in the 
intimate quality evinced by the Colonies, by India, and the 
United States, has been at once universal and profound. 
Never has there been such a unanimity of admiration in the 
Press, or such warmth in official marks of respect. In 
every country it is realised that the Queen—die Grossmutter 
von Europa, as the Germans called her—had become an inter- 
national institution, a pillar of peace, and that her removal 
is an irreparable misfortune to the civilised world. There is 
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no Sovereign who does not echo the Emperor Francis J oseph’ 
sorrow at the loss of his “true and gracious friend,” whilst. 
attitude of Republican and Socialist papers, with very — 
exceptions, shows that the Qucen’s personality, to Quote the 
happy phrase of a writer in the Tvmes, had transcended her 
political station. That the sympathy of Denmark, Hungar 

and Italy should be keen is no matter for surprise, . 
Englishmen cannot fail to be gratified by the peculiar] 

generous appreciation displayed by the French of the logs “4 
have sustained. Nothing could have been better than the 
tone of their leading papers—one of which happily describes 
the Queen as “the first servant of the State, a sort of per 
manent colleague of ephemeral Ministers”—or the spirit 
shown by the President, the Ministry, and the Honseg of 
Parliament. The Queen’s sympathy for France was ¢ 
tremely strong, and the general recognition of that fact cay 
hardly fail to promote friendlier feelings between the tw 
nations. 


When the news of the Queen’s death reached Berlin tho Bi. 
centenary celebrations were still unfinished. But the Emperor, 
with the rapidity of decision peculiar to him, started off imme. 
diately for Osborne, and remained there till the end. This 
unpremeditated journey to the bedside of the Queen has, 
naturally enough, deeply impressed the popular imagination 
and dispelled the last traces of resentment excited in England 
by the Emperor’s action of five years ago. Policy on the one 
hand, and the etiquette that binds all Royalties so strongly 
on the other, have been assigned as causes of the Emperor's 
action, but, as we think, most unfairly. We prefer 
to believe that neither policy nor etiquette had anything to 
do with the matter, but that the Emperor’s impulsive action 
was dictated solely by the veneration and affection which 
even his critics admit that he has always felt for the Queen, 
The nation is grateful to him for his becoming act of affection 
and goodwill. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Statute enacting 
that on the death of the Sovereign, Parliament, if adjourned 
or prorogued, shall at once meet and sit, both Houses met on 
Wednesday afternoon to take the oath of allegiance to the 
King. The terms of the oath, which was first subscribed in 
the Lords by the Lord Chancellor, and in the Commons by the 
Speaker, are as follows: “I do swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true witness to his Majesty King Edward 
the Seventh, his heirs and successors, according to law. So 
help me God.” The process of swearing-in was continued on 
Thursday, and yesterday afternoon, in reply to a message 
from the King formally announcing the death of the late 
Queen, a resolution of condolence was passed, the regular 
business of the Session being postponed till the date fixed 
for its opening, February 14th. 





The news from South Africa has this week been meagre in 
the extreme. The cause is partly that the attention of the 
correspondents and news agents has been relaxed, but still 
more that Lord Kitchener’s large and comprehensive scheme 
of action has not yet had time to develop. It is evident 
that the arming and organisation of the people of the Colony 
has been a great success, and that the Boer raid has not 
brought the accession of strength to our enemies that they 
hoped and desired. Meanwhile, and till some really favourable 
development takes place, we can only hold on and wait. To 
the Boers and their sympathisers we must, however, address 
one word of caution. If they imagine that sorrow for the 
Queen’s death will make the British people relax even in the 
minutest degree their force and resolution in regard to the 
war, they are woefully mistaken. We have never much feared 
any weakening of the country on the great issue. Now we 
are absolutely certain that we shall go through with it, be the 
cost what it may, and even should it be necessary to keep our 
Army in South Africa for another eighteen months. 


In the French Chamber on Monday the Comte de Mun 
attacked the Associations Bil! in a long and eloquent speech. 
He began by impugning the accuracy of the Prime Minister's 
statistics as to the French congregations, but, even admitting 
their accuracy, denied that they constituted an economic 
peril. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, he went on, had appealed to 
the greed of the populace. He had said: ‘“‘We have no money; 
but there is a milliard in the coffers of the congregations. 
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With this we shall be able to offer you’a superannuation and 
pension fund.” For the rest, the Comte de Mun predicted 
that the Premier would be thrown over by the extremists he 
thought to conciliate, taunted members of the Government 
with having been educated by the Orders they sought to 
suppress, denied that Catholicism had opposed science, and 
predicted a Socialist revolution in which Republicans would 
be glad of the aid of Catholics. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in a 
calm and dispassionate reply, after establishing to his satis- 
faction the organic connection of the measure with thej 
supreme principles of social conservation, denied that it was 
anti-religious. There was nothing in the Bill saying thaty 
religious Orders were to be suppressed or forbidding new ones 
to be formed. But it was impossible to contest the right of 
the State to control and check the increase of mortmain. Hef 
pointed out, further, that while the members of authorised § 
Orders had diminished by more than 50 per cent. (115,000 to 
54,000), those of the non-authorised had increased fivefold 
(14,000 to 75,000). On the other hand, the number of persons 
assisted by the authorised Orders was more than twice that 
assisted by the non-authorised. ‘There are Orders,” con- 
tinued the Premier, “for whom charitable devotion or even 
apostolic zeal is not enough, and who by their underhanded 
mancuvres have never ceased to govern the policy of Govern- 
ments.” Under the old régime the danger was not so great, 
for they aimed at ruling, not destroying. After a survey of 
the history of clericalism during the century, M. Waldeck-§ 
Rousseau said that never had the religious Orders greater 
influence than at the present moment. ‘To yield to their pre-g 






















tensions was to accept civil war, to sanction a mad assault # 
upon an entire race. The final decision of the House was 
ingeniously discounted by M. Brisson, who proposed the 
plavarding of the speech, which was voted by 295 to 226. 


The Report of the South African Hospitals Commission § 
was issued on’ Tuesday. ‘The Commissioners record their§ 
judgment that, reviewing the campaign as a whole, it can- 
not be said that the medical or hospital arrangements have 
broken down, that there bas been any scandal in the treat- 
ment of sick or wounded, or any general or widespread{ 
neglect of patients or indifference to their sufferings. At the 
sume time, they admit the existence of serious evils,—notably, § 
the understafling of the Army Medical Corps before the war, 
in spite of the representations of the Director-General and 
his staff; the inefficiency of asmal! minority of Army doctors; 
the dishonesty of orderlies; and the vexatious character of 
the military rales enforced in hospital. Of the specific sug-§ 
gestions for the consideration of a Committee of experts, 
whose speedy appointment they recommend, the most im- 
portant are “the attraction of a regular supply of officers 
of good professional attainments, and the improvement of 
their position [by the allowance of sufficient holidays by§ 
provisions for scientific study, and by promotion by merit ” ; 
the employment of more nurses for fixed hospitals; the § 
appointment of sanitary officers; and the improvement of 
ambulance waggons and hospital tents. 








The Bishops have addessed a joint letter of admonition 
to the clergy, which was published on Monday. The con- 
dition of the Church causes, they say, very great anxiety in 
those to whom by God’s will its government is 
appointed. “All antiquity is united in teaching that this 
burden is laid upon them, and if any doctrine can be called] 
Catholic it is that the Bishops have a right to cal! on al! the 
clergy to follow the godly admonitions and submit themselves 
to the godly judgments of those who are set over them in the 
Lord. Those who refuse such obedience are practically 
setting up a form of government which is distinctly not 
episcopal, and they cannot claim that they are guided by 
Catholic principles or treading in Catholic paths.” If it is 
a grave offence to disobey an individual Bishop, it is a still 
graver one to reject the judgment of the Bishops as a body. 
Bat the Bishops as a body now put forth the duty of sub- 
mitting to the decisions of the Archbishops. The Church is 
in need of reform, but so long as even only in a few instances 
submission to authority is refused, all progress in the direc- 
tion of reform, and especially in that of self-government, is 
hindered. Finally, the Bishops appeal to the clergy to free 
the Charch “from the injary and discredit which she suffers 
when men see within her cases of persistent disregard of her & 
constituted authorities.” ' 
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No doubt those who wished to see the recalcitrant clergy 
treated after the manner of the Prussian drill-sergeant to the 
recruit (7.¢. with a “ Hound, you mutiny”) will call this 
utterance weak. To us it seems wise, moderate, considerate, 
and therefore siatesmanlike. In effect it tells the clergy that 
those who continue to set at defiance the rulings of the 
Primates are undermining the very foundations of the 
episcopal form of Church government. The nation at large 


judges roughly and broadly. If it continues to see the 


authority of the Bishops denied, defied, and set at naught, 
we may be sure that, rightly or wrongly, it will draw the con- 


clusion that the Anglican Church is incapable of that 
discipline and good order which are essential to a nationa! 
Church. We do not want or expect slavish obedience, but if 


in the Church of England we cannot even obtain agreement 


on its episcopal character, then assuredly the Church as we 


know it now is doomed. Heavy indeed will be the respon- 


@sibility which must rest on men who will risk the future of 
@the English Church rather than obey those whom they are 
Hunder the most solemn obligations to obey, and who now 
Bclaim that obedience in the most patient and temperate 
aspirit. The men who reject this last appeal, and refuse to 
Mcive heed to its admonitions, may be good and sincere men 
Mand zealous Christians, but they have clearly no true under- 
astanding of the nature of a Church founded on the rock of 


episcopacy. 





Mr. Benjamin Greene Lake, partner in a well-known firm 
of solicitors, was sentenced at the Old Bailey on Tuesday to 


Mtwelve years’ penal servitude. The trial was the inevitable 
sequel of the collapse of last July, when Mr. Lake became 


bankrupt, and it appeared that no less than £170,000 en- 


# trusted to his firm as trustees or as solicitors had disappeared. 
nAs a result of official investigations by the Treasury, Mr. 


Lake was put on his trial, the indictment containing no 
fewer than seventeen charges. The jury, however, were only 
asked to give their verdict on four cases—two of alleged con- 
version of trust funds to improper uses, and two in which 


amoney had been given to the firm either for safe custody 
for investment—and in three out of the four the verdict was 
4‘ Guilty.” Mr. Lake’s defence—that he was all along un- 


aware of these defalveations, which had been committed by his 


Rcousin, Mr. George Lake, now dead, and that any irregu- 
Miarities for which he had been responsible had been done at 
Shis cousin’s request—was incredible in view of his position, 


his ability, and his antecedents. Only a few years ago Mr. 
Benjamin Lake had been President of the Incorporated Law 
Society, and chairman of its Disciplinary Committee-—which 


Binvestigates charges of alleged malpractice by solicitors—-and 


he wasa man of wide business experience, and specially versed 
in finance. Mr. Lake’s punishment is severe, but it is not out 
of proportion to the far-reaching nature of his offence. Hua 


thas not only cheated and ruined many of his clients, but be 


has, in the words of the 7%mes, “done more than any living 
person to diffuse a sense of distrust and suspicion injurions 
to a profession in the members of which we must repose 
confidence.” 


The Duce de Broglie, who died last Saturday, though he bad 


Zretired from the political arena since 1885, was not the least 


eminent representative of the Piedmontese family which came 
to France in the train of Mazarin, and gave the country of 
its adoption two Marshals, two Prime Ministers, and two 
Academicians. The late Duke, who was the grandson of 
Madame de Staé!, and son of Lonis Philippe’s Prime 
Minister, was elected to the Academy nearly forty years ago, 
and only exchanged a iife of literary leisure for that of 
active politics after the fall of the Empire. Thiers so fuily 
recognised his ability as leader of the Conservatives in the 
National Assembly that he appointed him French Ambassador 
in London, but the Doke soon resigned, resumed his leader- 


A sbip, and took the lead in engineering the coup which overthrew 


Thiers in May, 1875. Under MacMahon he was twice Premier, 
but ultimately fell a victim to a cumulative public resent- 
ment. The measure of his unpopularity is sufficiently 
shown by the faci that after his fall be failed to become a life 


aSenator, and, in M. de Blowitz’s picturesyue phrase, “now 


dies after having been enveloped in fifteen years of silence.” 
Bank Rate, & per cent. 


New Consols (2}) were on Friday 963. 
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be found in the Roman Church on the Continent, Qyt, 
side England, wherever there is an Ultramontane and q 
strenuous upholder of Clericalism and Vaticanism there 
is an enemy of this country. The Pope personally is, yy 
doubt, an exception, as also are the Liberal Catholics 
but these latter count for very little, unfortunately 
in the Roman Church on the Continent. But if the 
pessimist may draw a dark picture of the position of 
this country abroad, he can draw almost as bad a one of 
the state of things at home. He can point to the growth 
of sloth and luxury among the rich, the middle class 
and even the poor. He can say that our ablest states. 
men are growing old or losing their vigour, that there 
are no young men coming up to fill their places, and 
that the whole tone of our public life is relaxeg 
—witness the failure of that party system which rroved 
the antiseptic of politics in the greater part of the 
Queen’s reign. In other walks of life, in literature, jp 
art, and in science, he can profess to see the same 
degeneracy,—a total lack of ‘**men and books” such as 
Wordsworth deplored in France at the beginning of the 
last century. We have pointed out these grounds for 
gloom, though we do not share them. But we admit, 
nevertheless, that there are symptoms which make for 
uneasiness, and realise that for the moment the sky 
seems o’ercast and that the shadows are apt to assume 
threatening forms. In our belief, however, these portents 
of evil only need to be faced calmly and courageously to 
be entirely dispelled. if they are so faced they will flee 
away like a dream at the dawn. If not, and if the nation 
as a whole indulges too long in the luxury of forebodings, 
self-depreciation, and alarm, then be sure the moral fibre 
of our people will be weakened, and we shall indeed enter 
upon the downward grade. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 
THE QUEEN’S BEST MONUMENT. 
HAT will be the best monument for the Queen ? 
We have no hesitation as to our answer,—a firm 
resolve made by all the men and women in the nation, 
great and humble, rich and poor, that they will be 
worthy of the leader and friend they have lost, and that 
they will relax no effort and spare no cost, be the self- 
sacrifice never so great, to maintain the nation in the 
moral strength and greatness and in the national 
prosperity to which it was raised and in which it was 
maintained during the Victorian age. Her monument 
must be in the hearts of a people strengthened and 
renewed even by her death, and not in a broken-hearted 
pation, or in a nation rendered anxious and filled 
with forebodings, distracted and depressed at its loss. 
Thousands of men and women are thinking to-day 
how they can show their respect for the dead Queen and 
how they can keep her memory alive. They can do it, and 
must doit, by each making the personal, individual resolve 
that Britain shall in the future be more, not less, worthy, 
and that the death of the Queen shall mark, not the close of 
a great epoch, but its continuance and development. <A 
nation is no cold and inhuman entity woven of abstractions 
and mere figments of the brain, but a body of breathing, 
feeling men, and if each living part of the whole makes 
a resolve, that resolve must and will affect the destiny of 
the nation. If the nation gives way to gloomy and 
superstitious forebodings, the mind and moral force of the 
country must be affected for ill. If, on the other hand, the 
people resolve with one mind not to let their moral fibre be 
relaxed, but to deserve and to win a higher position than 
even that they have already attained, nothing can prevent 
that million-souled resolution from bearing fruit. The 
legend runs that when the Queen as a little child first 
learned that she would some day hold rule in these islands, 
she resolved with tears to be worthy of the high duties 
that had fallen on her; and that resolve was kept. If now 
the people of Britain imitate her example and make a 
similar resolve, nothing can overcome the weight and 
force of their determination. 

That there is need of such a resolve and of a determina- 
tion to brace every sinew in the nation must be patent to 
all who have eyes to see and minds to mark. The gloom pro- 
duced by a sense of personal loss, the feeling of reali sorrow 
as for a mother’s death, has behind it a less unselfish though 
perfectly explicable dread,—the half-superstitious feeling 
that we have come to the end of a great and glorious 
epoch, that we have reached our zenith, and that the 
nation must now begin to decline. Those who are 
inclined to pessimism (and it is the nature of our people 
to be inclined to pessimism, for few English-speaking 
men are not touched with a tinge of melancholy) can find 
plenty of apparent grounds for their forebodings. The 
Victorian age, the longest, the greatest, and the noblest 
ia our annals, closes, and we begin, not only a new 
century, but a new reign, under entirely new and different 
conditions. And the Victorian epoch closes in storm. Not 
only is the greatest army that has ever left these shores en- 
gaged in a war six thousand miles away, but in a war which 
is almost a civil war. Our armies seem to be held ina kind 
of evil enchantment, and all their bravery, strength, and 
self-sacrifice appear unable to put down a few bands of semi- 
marauders. At the same time Europe is seething with anti- 
English feeling. There is hardly a nation that loves England, 
and in the case of most of the great nations of the Continent 
the fall of England would be hailed with delight. We 
are held to bea pirate nation, a State that abuses its power 
to trample cn the weak and helpless. It might almost 
be said, indeed, that in many countries the one point on 
which the nation agrees is hatred of Great Britain. The 
people in Russia, in Germany, in Holland, in Belgium, in 
France, and in Spain are all anti-British, and would 
welcome the ery of Delenda est Carthago. Even in the 
United States a portion of the population, it is urged, are 
anti-British, and at the best there is in America nothing 
to correspond with the warm sense of kinship and good 
feeling which is universal here in regard to America and 
Americans, A cross-division of anti-British feeling is to 


If, on the other hand, we brace ourselves for the struggle, 
and each one of us resolves to build for himself in his 
own heart a fitting monument to the woman, revered and 
beloved, who has just left her people—a monument of 
serenity and equanimity, of fearlessness and dutifulness, 
and of the resolve never to weaken for an instant in the 
duty of upholding the greatness of this United Kingdom 
and United Empire—then we may indeed defy all the evil 
shadows with which we are threatened. And let us 
remember that in doing so we shall be imitating the 
(Jueen, and placing the moral image of her in our hearts. 
For what marked her above all were serenity, equanimity, 
dutifulness, and courage. She never despaired of 
the future of the Empire, never doubted even for an 
instant whether her people would be worthy of their 
high calling. Let no one suppose that the Queen’s end 
was hastened by grief at the prolongation of the war or 
anxiety as to the state of the nation. Nothing was 
further from her thought. ‘Till illness, and the weakness 
which comes where falls the shadow of the grave, had 
bowed her head, her bearing was as calm and untroubled 
as if the ship of state was in the smoothest water. She 
had no doubts as to the justice of her country’s cause, 
and even in the darkest hours of the war a year ago she 
preserved an equanimity of soul which was an example to 
all around her. In simple and homely phrase she declared 
that “she did not feel melancholy or depressed, and 
would not have her house made a melancholy house.” 
The death of her son, the terrible illness of her daughter, 
clouded her days, for against such wounds there is no 
armour, but in public affairs the Queen never flinched. 
As to the struggle in South Africa her heart felt no 
misgivings. 

We can only end as we have begun. Let us make the 
Queen our great example, and Iet us also each and all 
resolve that we will not flinch in deed or despair in 
thought, but insist that the Empire shall be maintained 
as worthily in the future as in the past. Let the civilian 
at home resolve to do his duty by the nation and the 
Empire with firmness, fearlessness, and good heart, and 
let the soldier in South Africa set his teeth and determiue 
that he will not weaken or grow slack in his duty now 
that the Queen is dead, but instead resolve to shoot, 
straighter and strike harder even than before. If this is 
the spirit of our soldiers and sailors oversea, and of. our 
men and women at home, and if the Queen’s life and 
attitude of mind and heart become a national inspiration, 
we shall not suffer by the Queen’s death, and we shall create 
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vellous sense, but of the decision of successive Ministers, 
some of them great men, that that sense was more of an 
ever reared to the mighty dead. Let the Queen’s monu-@assistance than an embarrassment in their work. That, 
ment, then, be found in the resolve of her people to beMthe Queen was the most perfectly constitutional of 
worthy of her. MmSovereigns is now an axiom, and a true one, but 
f@the perfection may have arisen in part from other causes 
ed aes ‘ Spe R ey ae than devotion to the system which her husband certainly 
THE DEATH OF THE GREAT QUEEN. did not entirely admire. A succession of female Sovereigns 
HE death of the Queen has given a shock to the@fwould probably be a failure—just imagine the regular 
English-speaking peoples, a shock as of some im-§« political great lady” on the throne—but it is true that 
mense and paintul surprise, which is not due entirely to @<ood women in all grades prefer that their business should 
their affection for the dead, deep and true though thati{be administered for them by men they trust, and that 
affection has undoubtedly been. No one is safe at eighty-fithey trust their agents with a completeness, an absence of 
two--and the age of the Queen was latterly one of her] 


suspicion and of desire to interfere to which men rarely 
many claims upon the general regard—-yet every one feels, 


for her in @ reinvigorated and reanimated Empire a monu- 
ment greater than artist ever designed, or mason or sculptor 









































Mattain. That the Queen felt no jealousy of her Ministers 
now that she has passed away, a distinct and an unexpected § is explicable, for, as we have said, she never lost the 
diminution in their faith in the stability of things. ‘l'hat serene conviction that they were her Ministers, and that 
impression, @ most rare one, and almost as honourable toffthe head of the State was herself; but her power of 
4 Monarch as his subjects’ love, was not due only to the Mreconciling herself to advisers so different must have 
length of the Queen’s reign, her freedom from illness, orffarisen either from an unusual measure of justice in her 
the success which seemed always to have attended the own mind—which is a great quality, and not a very 
enterprises she approved, but to a peculiarity in her common one—or from a genuine conviction that even in a 
character best described, though inadequately described, @ Monarchy the will of the people ought to be obeyed. 
as stability. The daughter of a couple without excep- fj Whatever the cause, Queen Victoria was able to reconcile 
tional character or capacity ; called to the Throne, even Mas no Sovereign has yet done a profound conviction as to 
then a great Throne, far too early ; devoted to a husbandMher own prerogative with unfaltering and unregretting 
whom her subjects never fully appreciated ; haunted, as it@obedience to constitutional law. That reconciliation, 
were, through life by great events, great changes, greatfwhich set an example to the whole Monarchical world, 
discoveries, so that the Western world of her old age bore was her first claim to the wonderful place which she 
scarcely a resemblance to the world she knew as a girl,Mwill occupy in future histories of her State. 


the Queen had the faculty through life of inspiring trust The. coudes wiiek: an. time: velled. a0, tremmmeiel hs 
not only in those around her, but in the millions to whom § oe tepid loyalty alias thee English awe usually felt 
she was only a grand but distant figure. She had during § Rcsemeita: date % temperate * Kings into the deep affection 
her long reign Ministers of the most varied character, men Tit) thesinhent hon Empire somnnia Gucsn. Viekons axe 
as different as Melbourne and Peel, Beaconstield and Glad-@a:n: cuit to analyse. It is so head: to separate an 
stone, and some of them she must havecordially disliked, but fg coreion’s personality Seeun the eeeas-o8 Mie olen 
no Minister ever suspected her of betraying him, orintriguing Hs methine of the ¢lamour which is produced by pe 
against him, or doing anything that would contribute to Biinuous and amazing success undoubtedly entered into 
his downfall. Vor forty years at least, her subjects have Hthe heartfelt worship which was ultimately paid to the 
never seriously thought of the possibility of the Queen § Queen, and which rendered even the rumour of any 
making a blunder, or neglecting a duty, or failing to say§ slight to her a cause of political danger, the people simply 
precisely what it was wise or expedient should be said. Iff hating the person or the nation suspected of the elltaes : 
the Queen appeared at all, men expected that she would. + there was something more for which even the eintens 
2 a a neg eel ig: Seng of the Queen do not account. Without the virtues there 
e standard, steady though ss Pp ‘ eB ld hav : ee : . 

State w "This by than ileal far beyond political life. age eave mene i : a paged ecg. — 

Ogee 7 the virtues, which were those of a million people, that 
(Jueen Victoria was not a woman of genius, and possessed 


. ; -gdrew the popular heart towards the Queen. It was, as 
little personal beauty, yet by the unanimous consent off we believe, first of all the conviction, the well-founded 


all who paged approached her be _— the wees hpi: B conviction, that the Queen really, and not conventionally, 
woman in Kurope, so dignified that many really great@iooog her people, understood them, was proud of them, 
persons never lost in her presence a faint feeling of awe. dsympathised in their triumphs and misfortunes as a 
It never occurred to the most censorious or the most@ . other would in her sons, and was ready at any moment 
hostile that England could be better represented than by Hi, postpone herself to what she believed to be their best 
the lady whose pedigree stretched back in an unbroken@§: scrosts. Now that the Sovereign can no longer be the 
line to Cerdic the Jarl, who even when he landed nearlyfw.+ Lord. this is the conviction which most quickly 
fourteen hundred years ago ruled his followers by some ; : . ie a 

: “Mwarms loyalty into flame, and this had passed into 
right of birth. Under the influence of her steadfast § pee P 


en vee ae : Mthe minds of the entire people, was expressed by 
character hostility to the 'lhrone faded away, so that no .oo.. Colonist of British blood, and was felt, dimly it 
Republican party ever formed itself, and that the Anti- 


a Eat , = may be, but often with wonderful results, even by the 
Monarchical party, which had always existed since Queen countless multitudes of dark men whom Providence had 
Anne’s time, and had been perceptible every day at once), od beneath her sceptre. There is a (:hoorka regiment 
in the streets and among the great Whig families, died a hich will die man by man before “the great Queen’s 
silently out. present” falls into an enemy’s hands; and there has 

This was the more remarkable because the Queenff never been a moment in all this tedious war when a wave 
was not in her own judgment the mere figurehead ior the Queen’s finger to the dark races of South Africa 
6 often described. She had a high idea of beri vould not have terminated the existence as well as the 
rel —, ~~ Brit ag! a . arge, but ing independence of the Boers. ‘The historian of the future 

& political world o ritain, believe lerself “‘respon-# ,: . ‘ ‘oe th; any ‘ 
sible” in the last resort, and would occasionally eit bee ry ee <a fea psi Ps = 0 
own as Sovereign with considerable vigour, and usually Binat when she died there was not a subject within Britain 
with success. Her counsel, freely given, had often the Ho, the white Colonies who could recollect without a sob 
effect of a command, and in at least three departments of 8, his throat that he would never again sing or hear 
the State, foreign polities, the organisation of the Army, “God Save the Queen.” - sé 
and the control of the Church, Queen Victoria had always# a nai 
to be reckoned with. It is very difficult to go to warg 
when the Sovereign insists on peace, not easy to keep upff 
4 separate army in India when the legal Commander-in- 









THE KING. 

Chief refuses to sign “ Indian” commissions, more than 4 King struck exactly the right note in his first 

hard to promote a Bishop when the head of the Church public utterance,—the speech to his Privy Council. 
#And he struck the right note, not merely through the 


has decided that he is not the right prelate for the he si 1 4 é 
greatest place. Queen Victoria was a considerable force pexercise of that tact for which he is renowned, but from 
his heart and with absolute sincerity of purpose. The 


in the State, and that in exerting her influence she never | ; | 
Once offended her people is prucf not only of her mar-4 simple and becoming words used by his Majesty were not 
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learnt will stand him in good stead. Beyond this kuoy 
ledge he has the instinctive gift of tact,—the power to : 
and say the right thing at the right moment, and to look 
forward and prevent the occurrence of unnecessary frictio, 
and annoyance. If the history of the last twenty or 
thirty years could be fully told, it would be found that on 
countless occasions a timely warning from the Prince of 
Wales prevented the occurrence of those perplexing ang 
disagreeable situations and incidents which arise from the 
neglect of tactfulness. Next, the King is an excellent 
judge of men. As regards the public men with whom he 
has come in contaet he has shown this quality again and 
again, and his advice in regard to appointments has oftey 
proved most useful. One reason for this is that bo 
knows the English world remarkably well, and he has 
always made a point of keeping himself informed about 
the record and qualifications of persons who have 
either attained eminence, or are likely to attain it. 
If a name were chosen at random from among the 
men of mark in the nation, it is safe to say that the 
King would be more likely to know something of him 
and his qualifications than almost any other person who 
can be named not specially related to the man in question, 
—zi.e., not belonging to his profession or knowing him 
personally. Again, the King has a ripe memory anda 
great faculty for putting men at their ease. Hence in 
all personal negotiations he has proved himself a con. 
ciliatory force. By universal consent a better chairman 
of a committee is not to be found in the three kingdoms, 
He has shown ability to keep to the business in band 
without cvercing the minority, wounding the feelings of 
the garrulous, or preventing the expression of helpful as 
opposed to obstructive criticism. 

But these qualities are exactly those which are most 
useful in a constitutional King. The Queen has fixed once 
and for ever the position and functions of the Sovereign 
in our crowned Republic, and great and important and 
splendid those functions are. The Queen, to use a 
metaphor, made herself the Permanent Under-Secretary 
to the nation. She was the power behind the Prime 
Minister which never changed. She, for the country asa 
whole, played the part that the Permanent Under. 
Secretary of State does in a Department. To compare 
great things with small, she was able to exercise on her 
Ministers that influence, only of course in a far greater 
degree, which the most experienced and respected of 
permanent officials exercise on Cabinet Ministers. 
She helped her Ministers with advice and counsel. 
She did not veto their acts or refuse their advice, 
but she insisted that their advice, and so their acts, 
should be clear and definite, and that, in fact, they 
should realise what they were doing. If they told her 
that a particular course of action was necessary, she of 
course assented to it, even if she did not persenally agree 
with it, but she insisted that it should not be taken 
blindfold, but in the full light. Again, if men were 
proposed for .certain great posts, she was able to 
make her Ministers justify their appointments, and 
unless we are greatly mistaken, it often happened that the 
suggested appointments could not stand this negative 
criticism, The Queen, that is, often proved that she knew 
more about the person designated for the office than did 
her advisers. Again, in the matter of foreign affairs the 
Queen was often able to prevent “ fumbling,” or * sloppy” 
action. She could not prevent and did not want to 
prevent her Ministers taking up deliberately a particular 
policy for which they were prepared to take the responsi 
bility, but she would not allow them, if she could help 1t, 
to blunder unconsciously into a policy which they did not 
really mean, or only half meant. Now in our view the 
King will be able to carry on this most essential work 
of criticising his Ministers with success, for he has just 
the abilities which are required. He is a man of the 
world, he has judgment, tact, and common-sense, he has 
a great knowledge of men, and he hates blundering and 
muddling. Hence we may expect from him that tactful 
vigilance which is needed however able may be the 
King’s Ministers, and however much they may be 
devoted to their duties. No action on the great scale is 
the worse for criticism when it is criticism of the kind 
which is not obstructive, but which merely demands justl- 
fication on its own lines,—which says, in fact: ‘Ido not 
forbid you to strike, but I do insist that if you do strike, 


said because they were the right thing to say, but because 
he believed them and meant them. ‘I need hardly say,” 
declared the King, “‘ that my constant endeavour will be 
always to walk in her footsteps. In undertaking the 
heavy load which now devolves upon me, I am fully 
determined to be a constitutional Sovereign in the 
strictest sense of the word, and as long as there is breath 
in my body to work for the good and amelioration of my 
people.” These were words worthy of a King called to 
reign among English-speaking men and the free nations 
of the Empire, and they were well supported by the 
further expression of his trust that Parliament and. the 
nation would support him in the arduous duties “ which 
now devolve upon me by inheritance, and to which I am 
determined to devote ‘my whole strength during the 
remainder of my. life.” If this spéech shows, as we 
believe it does, the inspiration of the King to a high sense 
of his duties and responsibilities, and a true understanding 
of the need for walking in the path so nobly trod by his 
mother, the new reign opens with the highest promise. 
The King may be sure that though the people of this 
country will doubtless show in the future, as they have 
shown in the past, an attitude of free and vigilant watch- 
fulness and criticism towards the Crown, as towards all 
other institutions, their hearts are with him in his high 
endeavour, and thata true, if reasoning, loyalty will always 
be with him to support him in his work for the nation. 
He will not get the lip-service that is so lightly given by, or 
enforced from, the subjects of his brother-Kings, but he 
will tind that what they may be apt to regard as the 
surly frankness of the British people is the most solid 
foundation upon which any earthly throne can rest. Those 
who are proud to say that they do not fear the King, and 
are as free to speak their minds and live their own lives 
as the citizens of the freest Republic on earth, would prove 
in time of need the boldest upholders of a Monarchy which 
is to them no product of restraint or external force, but 
the creation of their own laws,—the cherished outcome of 
the national will. 

What are the qualifications which the King brings to 
his arduous task? We are most anxious, and at 
this time of all others, not to indulge in anything which 
may appear as the language of conventional flattery or of 
servile adulation. The moment is one too solemn, and 
the issues too momentous, for ‘exaggeration. He 
would be a false friend “of the Crown and of the 
people who would speak nothing but smooth words to the 
King, encourage the notion that the Sovereign’s burden 
is a light one, or pretend that whatever he may-do or 
say will seem right in the people’s eves. As to the past, 
however, we believe that the nation will not and ought not 
to think. Their attention must be fixed on the King that is 
and will be, and not on the Prince of Wales. The King 
will be judged, and ought to be judged, solely by his life 
and actions as King. And that judgment must be just and 
generous, and hold always in remembrance how gossip 
and slander and irresponsible talk gather round the 
occupant of the throne, and how difficult, nay, mpossible, 
jt..2 for a Sovereign to protect himself from light and 
frivolous or even malicious tongues. The King must 
trust the people and they must trust him. When, then, 
the inevitable reaction comes from the present outburst 
of warm feeling,-the- people must -not forget that Kings 
are as mortal as subjects, and far more liable to be mis- 
represented and misunderstood. At the same time, the 
King must never forget that his life is now consecrated 
to the national service, and that what may be pardoned 
in a Prince cannot be condoned in a Sovereign. The very 
fact that the past will be utterly banished and forgotten 
imposes an obligation of honour on the King. 

The first quality that the King brings to the 
fulfilling of his great functions as a constitutional 
Sovereign is courage, moral and physical. Like all 
his race, he is a man of stout heart, and we may be 
sure that he will not in public affairs quail or encourage 
timorous counsels in his Ministers. Next, he possesses a 
very remarkable knowledge of public affairs. He is on 
all political questions, both at home and abroad, extremely 
well informed, and we doubt if there is any man alive 
who understands ordinary English public opinion better 
than he does. As Prince of Wales he had opportunities 
for studying its nature which are withheld from the 
Sovureign, and we do not doubt that the lessons thus 
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ou shall strike straight, and hit the nail on the headjwe must not ignore the gravity of the task before us. 


Still, we believe that sooner or later we shall be 
successful, and that the Dutch and British in South 
Africa will be fused into one loyal and prosperous 
people. If we did not believe this, we should regard 
the war as indeed an unqualified disaster, But there 
are years before us of delicate work, only to be 
gwundertaken successfully by responsible and serious men. 
possesses for his great office. But of one thing we are /he light-hearted attitude of those who think that any 
sure, The King will not be wanting in the truest and mp0licy should be —_— received by beaten enemies 1s 
sincerest patriotism. ‘There he may be absolutely trusted, #25 UNWwise, and neat Vict, immoral as the cry of the “ spoils 
and the nation may rely without misgiving on his whole-@t2 the victors. ictory has its burdens as well as 
hearted devotion to his country. Not even the Queen defeat, and one of them is this weighty responsibility. 
herself was more strongly patriotic. And the same may ff Pritain has shown in a peculiar degree in the past a 
be said of the new Queen,—Queen Alexandra. She long tabtehe making nations out of heterogeneous mixtures 
aco won the love and esteem of the country, and they jaud giving her own impress to fortuitous settlers. She 
may hail in her a true Englishwoman, has now before her a task which will need all her 
traditional power. ‘The country districts will long remain 
Dutch, black labour will deter the working man who goes 
#outas a workman and not as an adventurer, and the curse 
of speculative mining will long hinder any industrial 
scrowth in the towns. But while that vast country is with. 
out a large rural population, and an industrial class in 
the towns, there is little prospect of a healthy composite 
nation. Hence the prosperity and progress of South 
Africa as well as its peace depend upon our success in the 
work of union. Money may always be made from the 
mines by the adventurous, but such accidental treasure 
trove will not advance South African prosperity one whit, 
funless there be other and very different forces at work 
among her people. Let us frankly realise that we must 
make the Colony, not a wilderness where fortune-hunters 
& may find gold, but a civilised and united nation. And to 
wdo this we must work alongside the Dutch, or the old 
mweary days will go on for ever. We have excellent 
material amoug the men of our own race; we have 
excellent material among our recent opponents. The one 
race is necessary to the other, and until both sides come 
to see this all schemes of pacitication will be abortive. 
First, then, we have to look forward to a period of 
military government until the pacification is complete. It 
must, we fear, be a work of force, and that force should 
as Ss g and effective as possible, that the period of 
of the military authorities, and on recent evidence we are & a yee. oH short. eal by other satiate 
— > nie Sant: Se EE, SEE Sees _ We Pape 2 pan stned! drana ig and a — yr ae 
highly desirable that “a short and clear’ statement offfthe body of the irteconcilables. "Then will come a form 
the advantages that would accrue to the inhabitants of Mo; superimposed civil administration, a Crown Colony 
ecg a = oo — oe pe ne B coverament, which will give the nation time to pause and 


7 : think for itself. Such a breathing space after a hard war 
should be published by authority, and be at once brought i, of incalculable use, for, we believe, as the truth 
to the notice of all the burghers of the two States,” andffemerges and men see recent events at a greater distance 
he sees in Lord Kitchener’s proclamation of Decem-@pitterness may grow less and misunderstandings be 
ber 20th a step towards this result. The Boers in arms cleared up. It will be a time of probation, and also, we 
bave not yet surrendered, partly because they are not yet hope, of education. Both sides have lessons to learn, 
convinced that they are conquered, partly because theyffand the duty is as much on ourselves as on the Dutch. 
believe that they are broken men, for whom it is as profit- yt may be a question whether from the start to fix a 
able to fight as to surrender. The failure of Mr. Kruger’s@ definite time-limit for the Crowa Colony government, or 
European visit, and the refusal of the Cape Dutch tof allow events to decide. ‘The second seems the wiser on 
incite a general rising, combined, we fervently hope, withthe face of it, for it makes autonomy a reward for good 
a better success in our military operations, may beforef pehaviour, and it would nullify the efforts of the hopeless 
long persuade them of the first fact, and mild and equit-Mirreconcilable. Oa the other hand, a time-limit would be 
able terms offered to those who voluntarily surrrender§, suarantee of fair play. It would bea certain charge 
may show them the advantages of peace. f upon our opponents’ honour, and to those who are willing 

But if we do not agree with all the views of thegfto be loyal 1t would hold out a clear hope without the 
Edinburgh upon the general question at issue in™vexatiousness of indefinite postponement and conditional 
the war, we heartily endorse its praise of Mr.@limitations. Finally,at some future time, and one not very 
Chamberlain’s scheme of future administration. ‘To remote, South Africa will become entirely self-governing, 
make the best of the Boers instead of the worst,’ asfgaud her destiny for good or ill will be in her own hands. 
Froude put it, is the aim which should inspire all ourj§ But if we play our part honestly and judiciously, without 
policy. As soon as possible we must substitute civiliang#fear or favour, we believe that her destiny will be a noble 
tor military rule; as soon as possible we must bring theg one. 
conquered States into line with our Colonial system; allff ‘uch are the truisms which we are bound to remember 
these things are truisms, but they are of the type offfand are yet so apt to forget. The occasion calls 
truism which lies at the root of statesmanship. Thereffimperatively for concessions on both sides, now that 
bas been a vast deal of wild talk about the excellent spirit four Queen, who has been so long a wise and temperate 
which a sound beating engenders in the conquered. Inffiofluence on British statesmanship, has passed from the 
certain cases this is no doubt true, and the very fact thatjworld into the world’s history. The war may last 
in the American Civil War the South was so thoroughlyf#a vear longer, but sooner or later it wili be over, 
and finally defeated made it accept the new régime calmly,J#and however we may have differed on its merits, we 
and by giving it peace prepared it for the forces of unityfmust surely unite on the duties of the future. Mr. 
which were certain to arise. But in cases like thef{Chamberlain has already shown tke way in his admirable 
present it is not wise to he too optimistic, and statement of the Government policy, and we trust that he 


and not your own fingers.’ 

We have insisted above chiefly on the more utilitarian 
side of the King’s character, not because we think it is 
the only side, but because we do not mean to indulge in 
fattering prophecy. It is safe to say as much as we have 
said, and the King’s own deeds must prove, and we trust 
and believe will prove, the higher qualification which he 























































THE “EDINBURGH” ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE current number of the Edinburgh Review in anf 

article on “* Our South African Troubles ” judiciously § 
reviews the whole question, and discusses with much} 
fairness the schemes of pacification. The point of view 
is half-way between that of the people who see in 
the war a blunder and a crime, and those who regard§ 
it as inevitable owing to the policy and action of 
the Boers, and salutary in its results. The writer 
believes that neither nation, taken as a whole, was! 
actuated by the sinister iatentions with which its 
opponents eredited it. He is not convinced of the 
inevitableness of the struggle; he thinks, and perhaps 
rightly, that “the men of Johannesburg counted far too 
much with the British public”; but, on the other hand, he 
does full justice to the humanity and moderation with 
which both the military operations and the subsequent 
measures of pacification have been conducted. On the 
vexed question of farm burning he takes, again, 
a middle course. While admitting its necessity ing 
certain gross cases, he deplores the practice not for its 
inhumanity but for its unwisdom. The proclamation of 
November 18th made it clear that this was also the view 
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will not’ allow himself to be influenced either by the City proper, that is, the district immediately surroundi 
. Ce : : ng 

Hotspurs of his own party who clamour for anf#his Cathedral. Undoubtedly this plan has great rego 
injudicious and indiscriminate use of the strong hand,@mendations. It does divide the work. The Bishops 7 
or by the sentimentalists who would eliminate forcefjthe dioceses carved out of the present diocese of Londo 
from the world. It is a great occasion for a patriotic@ would be in all respects equal. The Bishop of lanier 
statesman who can look facts squarely in the face, andj#would have no more to do with the Bishop of West. 
bas a clear perception of the aim to be pursued. But it@minster or Kensington than he has with the Bishop of 
is equally the opportunity for the administrator on the§jSalisbury or Lichfield. There would be perfect independ. 
spot who can judge justly between the.two peoples, and ence and an entire transfer of responsibility. The on] 
with that personal force which is better than any official {question to be considered would be the number of souls 
procedure work towards union. We believe that in Sirf#that ought to be assigned to each of the newly created 
Alfred Milner the country has such a servant, and wefiSees. What objections can there be to such a scheme as 
are confident that so far as an individual can further theJthis ? Two, we should say. The first is that under this 
work it will be furthered by him. But most of all the#treatment the diocese of London would disappear. There 
duty lies upon the ordinary man, here and in South Africa, would be a Bishop of London indeed, but his jurisdiction 
to forget the past, and foster that public temper of would be co-extensive with that of the Lord Mayor. He 
friendliness and sanity which is the surest guarantee for would live in Dean’s Yard or in Amen Court, his 
the future. leading laymen would be the Masters of the City 
Companies, his flock would be the caretakers of the 
wereat warehouses. It is true that he would have 
d ; ; fmuch more leisure than a Bishop ordinarily commands 
N speaking last week of Bishop Creighton’s death, aud {but what employment would he find for it? The 
of the share that overwork probably had in causingMreal Bishop of London would be the Bishop of West. 
it, we made two suggestions as to the best way of lighten- Bf minster,—the Bishop whose diocese included the Houses 
ing a Bishop’s work. But reforms which might be quite Hof Parliament, the Royal Palaces, and the offices of the 
adequate in the case of ordinary dioceses would be off{Government. It is true that this need be only a difference 
little use in the great diocese of London. The mischief Hof name. ‘Ihe special function now exercised by one 
here is not only that the Bishop has a great deal off Bishop would then be exercised by another. But there is 
work thrown on him which could perfectly wel! befJa second objection to the plan in the sanction it would 
done by a secretary or a Vicar-General ; it is that give to the growing separation of wealth and labour in 
the mass of work which, as being properly episcopal, London. When masters and workmen dwelt in close 
can only be done by a Bishop is far more than any proximity it was very much easier to enforce the closeness 
one man can undertake without risk to health, and even of the relation subsisting between them. The poor who 
to life. .'The clergy have to be interviewed and written appealed to an employer’s charity had a claim on him over 
to, children have to be confirmed, churches have to beMjand above their poverty. They lived at his door and they 
consecrated, and ali this has to be got through whenMhelped to build up his wealth. They do this stil, but the 
the Bishop's mind is possibly occupied with grave ffaccident that they and he live miles apart tends to put the 
matters which demand all the thought he can give them. fact out of sight. At present a Bishop of London can at least 
It is seldom work alone, or responsibility alone, that plead that he is equally the Bishop of the employers who 
wears out aman. The real mischief begins when the twolive in Belgravia and of the workmen who live in 
are combined, and the precious minutes that ought to bel Whitechapel. Though their relation to one another has 
given to the consideration of ecclesiastical problems have @hecome obscured, their common relation to him is un- 
to be used for making out lists of engagements, and@changed. But how could this survive the subdivision of the 
generally getting twenty-four hours’ work into a sixteen-fi diocese ? The Bishop of London and the Bishop of West- 
hour day. Miminster would have nothing to do with East or North 
:Two suggestions have been put forward to meet thisf{London. Any appeal they might make to the laity of their 
special difficulty,—the subdivision of the diocese, with orf dioceses on behalf of the poor of Clerkenwell or Bethnal 
without the elevation of the central part of it into an arch-§Green would be an appeal on behalf of the poor of 
bishopric, and the multiplication of suffragan Bishops. another diocese,—an exhortation to look beyond their own 
The creation of a third archbishopric for England is onfJecclesiastical frontier and to help men with whom they 
the whole the less valuable of these suggestions. We doffhave no immediate or direct connection. This is the main 
not see that it would differ in any essential respect from ff objection to the scheme of subdivision, and we confess 
a subdivision of the diocese in which the Bishop offfthat we see no answer to it. Wealth and poverty have 
Central London retained his present title ‘The actualf#decisively, and to all appearance permanently, grouped 
need is a need of more men to do the work at presentf§ themselves in different parts of London, and to divide the 
thrown upon one. Why should the remedy for this need J diocese in a way which should assign to each fraction a 
be more effectual if one of the larger number were called {J proportionate amount of each element would task to no 

Archbishop than it would be if he were still called purpose the whole staff of the Ordnance Survey. 

Bishop’ The work of an Archbishop, so far as it has@ ‘There remains the appointment of additional suffragans, 
to do with his own diocese, does not differ from that offf Against this plan it is commonly and truly urged that a 
an ordinary Bishop. His proper work of supervision over sufiragan in many cases only makes work for the diocesan 
the Bishops of his Province has almost fallen into abeyance, J Bishop. He can decide no question of real importance ; 
and even if it could be revived would be of very little he can only inquire and collect information and report the 
avail for the particular purpose we are considering. {result to the Bishop. He relieves his chiet of a certain 
Moreover, the objections to interfering with the histericalffamount of routine work, and makes it easier for him to 
dignity and the Metropolitan rights of the See of Canter-J§ get through some work which is not routine. But he 
bury, ill-defined as these last are, would be very strongly ff litts nothing altogether off his superior officer’s shoulders ; 
felt. The pian, in short, would combine the maximum of f#he only shares the burden and distributes it more equally. 
innovation with the minimum of residuary gain. ‘lheff All this is quite true, and being true, it pretty well disposes 
new dioceses would be none the better for the transfer toJof the proposal to multiply suffragans, the function of a 
a new Province, and the Archbishop of London would{§ suffragan remaining what it is. But why must the function 
either feel that, except in name, he was only an ordinary of a suffragan remain what it is? Our proposal would be 
Dishop, or else would be busy in asserting the prerogatives™ that the diocese of London should be divided into, say, six 
of his new Metropolitanship. In the former case thef{suffragan bishoprics, so that there should be no part of the 
change would be useless, in the iatter it would be actively whole area which was not included in one or other of them. 
hurtful. f The tirst effect of this would be to relieve the Bishop of 
There is no connection, however, between this project {§ London of the whole of his routine duties. All confirma- 
and the simple subdivision of the diocese into four or sixf™tions and consecrations of churches should devolve not 
bishoprics, each with its independent Bishop giving hisjupon the Bishop of London, but upon one or other of his 
whole time to a fourth or a sixth of a Bishop of London’s {six suffragans. Upon them, too, should fall the ordinary 
present -work. Westminster of course would be one suchicorrespondence and the ordinary interviews. The clergy 
would go to their suffragan for advice or for help in dith- 


new diocese, Kensington another, Islington probably a third, 
until iu the end the Bishop of London governed only the®culty just as they now go to the Bishop of London. He 





THE FUTURE OF THE DIOCESE OF LONDON. 
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upon them; and the honour and wellbeing of two countries 
were saved, 

The gospel of direct immediate duty is the primary. moral 
gospel for mankind. The gospel of duty does not wait for 
any mystic conversion, for any transcendental vision, for any 
new subtle imagining or mental enlargement. It appeals 
iminediately to an element which, however it came to be, is a 
g central motive force in every one of us. The man who has no 
msense of duty may still in ways we know not he a potential 
recipient of the infinite love of God, although it is probable 
@ that that love will be to him as a consuming fire. But so far 
as we finite creatures are concerned, the absence of a sense 
of duty removes a man from our human eategory; we do 
mnot understand him, his life is to us as a sealed book. This 
all but universal fact shows, as the poet says, “ how nigh is 
grandeur to our dust.” But while we all have this sense of 
duty, we have it not constantly as a perpetual motive force. 
Some men can respond to duty on a grand oceasion, as when 
a child is to be rescued from the flames, who could not so 
respond in the minor morals of life, as in punctuality, prompt 
payment of debts, instant attention to work, or fulfilment of 
promises, Now such a person, noble-hearted as he may be, 
#not only diminishes the sum of happiness by causing pain and 
her embodiment of the idea of a modern constitu-@22noyance to others (which is a purely utilitarian point), he 
tional Sovereign, we think that there is one aspect of herf¥injures himself by debasing the moral currency,—to quote 
character which demands supreme recognition,—her powerful f George Bliot. His moral flabbiness, due to shirking of 
sense of duty. Hers was not a complex character; we do not minor duties which he will not put forth the perpetual effort 
seek in her subtlety, commanding intellect, or deep imagina- fjto discharge, adds one more moral weakling to society, and so 
tion, It was a plain, simple character, fortified by large weakens the whole. No fine sentimentalising will ever take 
experience and wide knowledge, cemented by common-sensefgthe place of the plain, hard doing of duty, especially, as 
and a nature supremely truthful and honest, and so a nature {Goethe says, the duty that lies nearest. It has even heen 
in which goodness was the essential quality. From the moralfgsuggested by physicians of the soul that, as we take a bitter 
point of view it was, in fact, a character which expressed itself §tonic for the health of the body, so should we seek a dis. 
ina keen sense of duty. That sense did not content itself agreeable but obvious duty the discharge of which will brace 
with a merely theoretical admission of the claims of duty.—af@the moral nature. 
barren and empty sentiment unless made real by practice. § 
The Queen throughout her lone life was active in the 
doing of duty; she had no sooner made up her mind as to 
what she ought to do than she did it, and so was con- 
stantly gaining fresh moral power. This habit was in some] 


qould cease, so to say, to be a Bishop of first instance § 
and become a Bishop of appeal. It would not be desirable, f 
of course, even if it were possible, to leave him without 
work, and careful arrangements would have to be made 
between the diocesan and his suffragan so as to make 
perfectly plain the precise share of each in the work of 
the diocese. But as a rule diocesan Bishop and suffragan 
Bishop alike would have his own work to do, and it 
would only be cases of unusual moment that would 
be reserved by the suffragan for his diocesan’s judgment. 
Qn such a plan each suffragan would be appointed 
to an area with precise boundaries, and each suffragan 
pishopric would be filled up as soon as a vacancy 
occurred. We do not say that the plan is perfect, but it 
seems to us better than any that has yet been proposed, 
since, on the one hand, it secures a real devolution off 
work, and, on the other, retains in the Bishop of London’s 
hands the chief responsibilities of his exceptional diocese. 
































THE SENSE OF DUTY. 
UCH has been said and will be said respecting the 
M character and life-work of the Queen from the 
politieal point of view. But, apart from the question of 

















Now the doing of each duty with sincerity and obedience 
will render the next duty a little easier. There is a certain 
dynamical law in moral action which keeps our souls prompt 
Hand ready for the next effort. The task before us looms up 

black and heavy, but, like Christian, we find our burden grow 
degree a characteristic of her family. We think of George IL. fjichter as we resolutely shoulder it in faith and honesty of 
as obstinate and often foolish. No one doubts that as to the purpose. A man or a community of men who make the fulfil- 
American War or Catholic Emancipation he was wrong.§ ment of duty the first aim will so grow in strength and supple- 
int it is equally certain that he was profoundly convinced he ff ness that the world will be amazed at their performance. We 
was inthe right; und thinking so, no power would or couldf¢hink the tricks of the athlete on the stage marvellous, but 
tun him aside from his purpose. Such a character, we athey are the results of little increments of power gained by 
almit, needs a peculiar degree of enlightenment, or it may,M@ daily exercise. Ina word, aspiration must instantly blossom 
as in the case of Philip TI. of Spain, accomplish mischief [J out in acts or it will perish. Now, we hope we shall not he 
incalculable; but in itself it isa sign of moral strength, and mistaken as uttering a paradox when we also say that this 
that strength, happily joined in her case to intelligence and fj very moral action, this devotion to duty, is partly a means to 
henignity of nature, characterised the Queen. Her rebuke, higher moral growth as well asa channel of beneficence, 
of Palmerston after the Napoleonic coup Urtat, and her] cad that it is after all not the highest state of man’s inner 
insistence in 1861 on friendly language towards the Northern nature. The chief ethical system which has made of duty 
States onthe occasion of the ‘Tyent’ affair, may possibly bef summum bonum is that ‘of Kant with its ‘categorical 
regarded as technically beyond the strict functions of a con- imperative,"—a noble, bracing doctrine; but as Goethe said 























stitutional povereien, but they were the wise expressions of a a the Xenien, one may obey it and yet sadly feel that he 





fearless sense of duty. Bis not virtuous yet. Jt is not without meaning that Dante 





places his men of action in the lower, and his saints in the upper, 


In this cultivation of duty the Queen sent an impulse for 
heavens of the Paradiso. The noblest obedience to command 


voudamong her people which one can but estimate most highly. @ 
Many Sovereigns have spread the sense of pomp and} 






is lower than the spontaneous flowing forth of the soul's 
energy as the sap rises in the spring, or as the wind bloweth 
as it listeth. The beatifie vision, the identity of the soul with 





splendour, others the sense of mere power, some the love of 





gain, a few the sense of art and wsthetics; but the Queen, like ® 
her predecessor Alfred, and like Tsabella the Catholic (but fits Maker,—that is the true heaven. But the way thereto is 
without her fanaticism), impressed the country and the world f#toilsome; far beyond the furthest depth of the horizon is the 
by a sense of moral duty. It is a great task to have achieved, (glimmer of the streets of jasper and the gates of pearl, and 
the more so as it involves a perpetual inward striving which who of us dare think to enter there? But the value of the 
gospel of duty is that each duty done brings us, if ever so 
little, nearer to that goal. We may not be able to conceive 
for ourselves or to offer to others the high seats of the just or 
the repose of the mystic rose. But there is the rough, honest, 
manly gospel of duty, a gospel for men in this world having 
full promise of the life that now is, and perchance of that 
which is to come, 

We know, however, that to the most dutiful of natures the 
doing of duty comes easiest; so easily indeed, as to be spon- 
Mianeous rather than an action imposed by any external 
less can now see would have ruined the hopes of two great command. hese find duty not hard and stern and difficult, 
uations for a century to come. But the Queen and her hus-(but realise with Wordsworth that “ flowers laugh before thee 
band joined hands in the fulfilment of a duty they felt laidWin their beds, and fragrance in thy footing treads.” So was it, 









is scarcely appreciated because its working is not visible tol 
others. ‘The splendid achievements of a Napoleon, the glories 
of an Alexander, are palpable, they at once impress the most 
ignorant. But the painful toil in forced marches or the daily { 
wud hourly struggle in the Cabinet of a Washington] 
are unheeded; it is only the total outcome which im- 
presses the crowd. Few persons in England in that 
dark December of 1861 knew of the deeds by the dying} 
Prince's bedside. Fierce passions were raving, threats off 












Instant war were being urged,—war which even the most care- 
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we believe, with her who has just passed away. To the Queen 
the doing of duty came naturally, easily, and spontaneously. 
an we doubt if she ever admitted or even realised that in 
doing her duty as she understood it she was doing anything 
which was not simply necessary and inevitable. 


having been often tamed for hunting, but as always relapsing 
intothewildstate. Nash isanswerable for the curions statement 
that the animal, when about to attack a horse. swallows much 
earth, so as to increase his fighting-weight. He figures i. 
Gaelic folk-lore, under his Erse names of madadh aluidh 
(wild dog) and Mue Tire (Son of the Earth). 

Britain has been infested with wolves from that remote 
period conventionally termed “the earliest times.” Their 
fossilised remains are frequently discovered ; their hones lie 
about the untidy floors of prehistoric caves; the barrow-folk 
made necklaces of their teeth. They are mentioned in Welsh 
and Saxon laws. The Norman, however fond of the « tall 
deer,” was not affectionate towards the wolf, for in many 
feudal tenures, down to the year 1439, appears an obligation 
to hunt him. An entry in the account-rolls of Whitby Abbey 
(quoted by Mr. Harting) records a payment for dressing wolf. 
skins in the year 1394,—possibly the latest: strictly historical 
evidence as to the English wolf. Mr. Harting mentions g 
tradition that one Barnes, in the time of Henry VIL, was 
nicknamed “ Roast Wolf” because he destroyed so many of 
theseanimals, which infested Durham and Yorkshire (according 
to another legend) during the reign of Elizabeth. 

In Scotland, owing to its physical character, they existed 
until a much later period. So recently as 1577, an Act of the 
Scottish Parliament ordained a wolf-hunt in each barony 
Sfour times a year. Sir Ewen Cameron slew the last wolf in 
Lochaber in 1680. A little later, the last in Sutherland was 
destroyed, under the following circumstances. A man named 
J Polson, accompanied by his son and another young lad, suc. 
Biceeded in finding the den of a she-wolf among the wild recesge; 
of Glen Loth. The den consisted of an underground chamber 
Maccessible only by a narrow fissure among the rocks. The 
she-wolf being absent, the two lads entered the cave, in which 
they found five or six cubs; these they began to destroy, while 
Polson remained outside on the watch. He was scarcely 
Mvigilant enough, for the she-wolf returning, succeeded in 
As such an event, however, is rather improbable, we willfJdashing past him, and had gained the entrance of the den 
for the present speak of the British wolf in the past tense. Before he could stop her. With a sudden grasp he canght 
He would seem, judging by remains exhumed from prehistoric her by the tail, and while she strained frantically inward he 
caves and mediwval middens, to have been identical with the cs tugged her back with all his strength, neither gaining any 
common wolf (Canés lupus) stillto be met with on the Con- advantage. The struggle went on for some time in perfect 
tinent. This animal is tall, gaunt, and long-limbed; heflsilence; the youths within were quite unaware that anything 
measures, When full-grown, some five and a half feet from {remarkable was taking place, and Polson heard them grumbling 
ose to tail-tip, and stands about three feet three inches at thefthat he was obstructing the light. At length the son called 
shoulder. He is covered with thick fur of grey, mingled withfM out fretfully, “ What is keeping the light from us?" © Jj 
fawn and black; the inside of the legs is lighter in colour,Mthe tail breaks,’ said Polson, “you will soon know that.” 
whence the Norseman (with his ancient dread of calling hurt-§ Meanwhile he had drawn his dirk and was using it upon the 
ful things by their proper names) calls him “ grey-legs.’ His beast’s body in such a fashion that he was soon able to draw 
jaws are immensely powerful, and he has an unpleasant habit Jher out and finish her upon the ground. One MacQueen of 
Vall-a-chrocain killed the last wolf in the Findhorn district, 
gripping as the dog does. He is suspicious, but not especially J (Stuart refers this memorable feat io the year 1743.) The story 
faruns that a poor woman, crossing the hills with her two little 
in a trap he becomes a mere sheep. A perpetual hungerf#{children, was set upon by u wolf. She escaped with great 
afflicts him, and his life is a compromise between that and difficulty, and both the children perished. The MacIntosly 
fear; it drives him to herd with his kind, when he becomes chief of the district, proclaimed a great hunt for the next day. 
formidable, as many « belated wanderer in the very streets of ff MacQueen, as a notable hunter, was eagerly expected at the 
medieval cities has learned to his cost. But his so ial fi neeting-place ; but he came an hour late. Being upbraided 
Mwith his tardiness, he made answer by producing the wolf's 
head from under his plaid. *‘ As I came through the slochk 
@ | hollow, ravine] by east the hill there,’ said he, ‘I foregathered 
His remains have been found in almost every county in| wi’ the beast. My long dog there turned him. [ buckled wi’ 

7 6 Shim, and dirkit him, and syne whuttled his craig, and brought 
awa’ his countenance, for fear he might come alive again ; for 
they are very precarious creatures.’* This was probably the 
Blast wolf slain in Scotland; though Lord Morton, then 
B President of the Royal Society, assured Buffon in 1756 that 
there were some still existing there at that time. The noble 
SLord seems to have spoken upon hearsay. and uot to have 
possessed absolute evidence 





THE BRITISH WOLF. 
(~* all the animals that play important parts in the litera- 
ture of childhood, none, perhaps, excites such interest 
(of the fearful type) as does the wolf. The bear (with his 
“deadly hug”) is formidable, it is true; but then there is 
always something fat and good-natured alout him ; besides, 
he not infrequently proves to be a Prince in disguise. The 
dragon devours “ whole crowds” of people; but these devoted 
victims are merely shadowy creations; “crowds,” and naught 
else; their fate is a tale of little meaning; they are not at all 
too bright or good for dragon nature's daily food. The wolf, 
on the other hand, is never by any chance good-natured,— 
never fat,even; he is perfectly capable of devouring prominent 
characters in the story; good people, too, like Riding Hood's 
grandmother, or personages merely frivolous or greedy, like 
the two elder of the Three Little Pigs. Unlike the lion and 
the tiger, moreover, he fits in perfectly with the ordinary 
country landscape of these islands: it is so easy to fancy him 
lurking in that dark little shrubbery, or crouching in the long 
grass at that very lonely corner of the road. And though 
maturer knowledge assures us that no wolf now roams at 
large within the confines of the Four Seas, the “ grey beast” 
remains for most of us an object of interest at least, if no 
longer a cause of terror. It is just barely possible, indeed, | 
that an isolated specimen or two of the breed may yet exist 
among the pathless wilds of Connemara, or some equally 
savage district—a report of the kind was current about two 
years ago—and may one day astonish us with an authentic 
discovery. 


of continuing to snap when he has once laid hold, instead of 


cunning, and is savage, but not courageous ; for when caught 


instinct is less than that of othe animals ; he loves the flesh} 
of his own kindred. A sick or wounded Wolf weets with 


short shrift from his pack-mates, 


Britain, and numerous place-names, Teutonic and Celtic.§ 
preserve his memory. No doubt le played a principal | 
part in the vast vanished portion of British folk-lore.| 
January was his pairing season in England (in Iveland, 
aceordinge to Cambrensis, it took place two months at least 
earlier); then he waxed so exceeding fierce that the Saxons 
called it Wolf-month. Odin was always accompanied by two 
wolves, Geri and Freki,and a Sayon witch needed no better g 
horse than the “grey beast.’ The plant aconite, called Treland, too, was much infested with wolves, and down to a 
“jyon-hat” and “ storm-hat ” in Germany and Denmark, was period comparatively recent. That noble dog, the Irish wolf- 
in England called * wolfsbane.’ Gervase of Tilbury asserts i hound, has been bred from remote times for their destruction. 
that the wolf opens his mouth with great difficulty, and by Lord William Russell records in his diary that in 1596 he and 
means of his fore-paws; for which reason (says Gervase), hej Lady Russell went wolf-hunting at Kilmainham,—quite close 
ito the capital! In 1710 a presentment was made in County 
pursued. Cambrensis credits the beast with x poisonousgCork for destroying the beasts; and Macaulay quotes 

fa poem published in 1719 to prove that they were quite 


tongue, and relates 2 curious story of a man and woman 
transformed into wolves in Tveland during his own time.common in Munster at that time. A writer in the Dublin 


Alexander Neckam describes the wolf, in his ° Bestiary,” as Penny Magaz/ne was acquainted with an old man whose 


keeps his jaws apart as much us possible, especially when 
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people of these parts were much troubled by two wolves, who 

A reward was 
offered, and a noted hunter, Rory Carragh, sent for. He 
creed to attempt the destruction of the beasts. There was 
1 large stone-built sheepfold which the marauders were 


committed great ravages upon their flocks. 


,ceustomed to visit, and thither Carragh repaired at midnight 


accompanied only by a boy of twelve years old and two wolf- 
Now,’ said Carragh to the boy, ‘as the two Wolves 
asually enter the opposite extremities of the sheepfold at 
g leave you and one of the dogs 
go to the other. He steals 
nor will you hear him, 
jut the dog will, and positively will give him the first 
fall; if therefore you are not active when he is down, to 
rivet his neck to the ground with this spear, he will rise 
ap and kill both you and the dog. So good-night. ‘Til 
do what I can, said the little boy, as he took the spear 
from the wolf-hunter’s hand.” Carragh departed for his own 
station, and the boy, entering the enclosure, crouched down 
within the gate with the dog beside him. The cold and dark- 
ness affected the child so much that soon, in spite of his 
danger, he dozed off into stupor. He was roused by the roar 


hounds. 
the same time, 1 must 1 


ea 
ty guard this one while I 
with all the eaution of 2 cat; 


ot the great dog as he bounded upon the wolf, that was steal- 


ing by; the hound flung his enemy upon the ground, and so 


icld him for an instant; then the boy drove his spear with a 
sood will through the wolf's throat. just as Carragh returned, 
bearing the head of the other. 





IN THE KING'S MARSHES AT ORFORD NESS 

THEN Henry. Plantagenet had good reason to think 
W that the Count of Flanders would land in Suffolk 
with an armada, while be himself was on commando in 
France, he hurried on the building of the huge fortress at 
Orford, on the river Ore, so fast that the castle was ready 
almost before the garrison. Bartholomew de Glanville, ihe 
Constable, had a wonderful piece of good luck justi about the 
time that the roof was on, for some of the Orford fishermen 
caught a wild man of the sea, who was kept in the castle for 
ome time that he might be taught to be a Norman anda 
Christian, This unfortinate seal, for such he undoubtedly 
was, Wat severely punished, and even tortured by being 
lung up by his feet, because he pretended not to be able 
to speak ; and when taken to the church showed no sort of 
veneration or understanding of the relics there exhibited to 
im. He once eseaped into the sea, and looked out of the 
water quasé <casultans, but returned of his own accord, and 
lived on fish until he was forgotten and despised, when 
Le departed into ihe river to return no more. Ralph of 
Coggeshall, whe tells the story in spirited monastic Latin, 
conchided that the animal was probably an evil spirit 


mother remembered that many wolves were slain in Wexford 
1730-40; and he cites a popular tradition that the last 
wolf was killed in the Wicklow Mountains in 1770. The same 
writer narrates some interesting circumstances relating to the 
shter of the last wolves of Tyrone. It appears that the 
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the marks of the furrows are still seen, and a shepherds’ 
house and a sheepfold were built to shelter man and beast. 





The King’s Marshes, as they are still called, own some- 
thing more than historic interest. They lie enfolded in 
the double grip of sea and river. War and Peace look 
down on them on either hand, the one frowning from 
the grey Norman keep by Orford Town, the other casting its 
kindly beam from the lighthouse on Orford Point. And 
between the lighthouse and the marsh lies what is perhaps 
the most wonderful sea beach or pebble bank in England, 
not excepting the Chesil Beach, or the five-mile shingle hank 
which fronts the harbour of Blakeney. It is half a mile wide, 
and ten miles long, and as straight as if it had heen pegged 
with a line. Inside it Jies the wide and beautiful river, unable, 
and not too eager, to break the barrier, while up to its steep 
brown edge roll the waves of the North Sea, not dispersed 
in white breakers, but in great ocean swells, for the sea is 
fathoms deep right up to the edge of the pebble bank, and 
if a great ship is driven ashore she comes as kindly 
on to the beach as if she were a hening boat. Along 
this bank the North Sea lays alike its treasures and 
its dust. Amber and cornelian lie among coal and peat, 
coal washed up from drowned ships whose bunkers have burst 
at the bottom of Hollesley Bay, and peat from the submerged 
forest and marsh which lie off-shore below the North Sea. 
On every twenty yards is enough drift-wood of the world’s 
forests, from bamboo to the bleached branches of Scotch fir, 
to cook-a meal for a boat's crew. These and a hundred 
more jetsam of the ocean lay there after the storms of 
early January, in the hush after the gale, when Nature 
was settling down again to the mild and normal winter 
of to-day. Over the sea beyond the bank flights of duck 
and widgeon were wheeling, unsettled whether to come in- 
land or to wait till evening darkened the flats. From the 
lighthouse tower a storm could be seen darkening the sky 
far out to the east, and the sea wind was blowing in raw and 
chill; hut the storm burst elsewhere, the wind dropped, and 
the fowl sweeping to and fro, lower and lower, settled once 
more on the deep. In the creek between the pebble bank and 
the marsh a few curlews and stints were feeding, and the 
whistle of the redshanks showed that those ever-restless 
birds were on the wing over marsh and river. But the 
mass of the birds were all out at sea, and even at the 
junction of the creek and the broad grey river, where the last 
flight of wild swans came in, a flock of gulls wheeling was the 
only sign of the life of the larger birds. Hud the storm come ou 
the ducks would have heen pouring in over the sea bank, as they 
did in the blizzard of the week before. But the fringe of the 
salt-marsh always holds a select winter population of small 
birds, besides the immense flocks of starlings that feed on the 
inner marshes. The larks from Norway and Denmark flit inces- 
santly round these brown fringes of salting, as if afraid ever 
to run the risk of going inland to face again the famine horn 
of frost and snow, and little companies of seed-eating birds 
flutter all day—from dawn till dusk—among the stems of se:- 
asters and the thrift beds, seeking the minute seeds of this 




















































which had got into the body of a drowned sailor. He 
suggests also that this very sad loss was due to gross 


carelessness, and that the monster, whether man or fish, 







thin vegetation of the shore. But late in winter the migrant 
stream of birds, which always make Orford Light the lowest 
southern limit of their arrvivalon the East Coast, has ceased tu 








Meantime; as the soldiers could 
not live on nothing but fish, which .this wild) man 
wi the seu was contented with, the 


Was well worth keeping, 


Covernor, or some 









flow, and only a few woodeéock and fieldfares cross the water tu 
Orford Bank, Yet-even on still nights, when the wildfowl fly in 
from the sea too high to shoot at, and often too high to see, an 





other practical person, suggested that it would be worth 
while to reclaim from the sea a mavsh to feed sheep on, and 
» have pré-salé mutton for the use of Orford Castle 
Which was no sooner asked than syanied. The King hired 
the saltiugs from their owners for four shillings a year and 
ent two Normans over from Ipswich xs surveyors. Three 
pounds eleven and sevenpence were spent that year in making 
the hank, and fifteen pounds later, und the Crown was the 
richer by some two hundred and fifty acres of firm earih 
"he stocking of this, perhaps the first reclamation in 
England since the days of the Romans. which remains almost 
exactly as these Normans left it, was proceeded with at once. 
According to the full history of the castle-compiled by « 
Suffolk antiquary, Mr. Redstone, seven hundred sheep were 
bought hy the Trea sury, six oxen, and two horses. <A ferry 
boat was built to take the sheep to and fro across the creek 
Barley and oat seed was purchased, and probably sown, for 




















hour spent in waiting for “the flight” is seldom time wasted on 
the Orford Marshes. To the watcher standing in the marsh 
hehind the outer bank facing seawards, waiting and watch- 
ing the night fall, the strangeness of this tract of land, 
river, and sea becomes more and more impressive as the 
details of the landscape fade from sight. In front and behind 
ave the broad river and the creek that bound the marsh, 
gleaming with reflected light, and filling with the lapping 
flood, poppling and rippling against the bank. Beyond the 
creek are the flat brown back of the pebble bank, the tower of 
the lighthouse with its kindling lamps, and the low roar of 
the rising sea. As the sea-wind rose at dusk and blew in from 
the east it cleared a channelled are across the sky, piling the 
darkening clouds on this hand and on that, and clearing a 
broad road of misty grey, down which to drive the car of 
night. Then the night fell on the marshes, and the fog 
settled on the sea, and out of the mist came the moan of 
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the signal horn upon the Shipwash Light, as if some belated 
monster of Proteus's flock were howling like a lost hound across 


the darkening sea. And the ducks? They came as they wisely § 
do, when the night is still and misty, high and late, fast and § 


invisible, and not a feather fell, though one gunner saw and 


shot at a low-flying mallard. The ducks were as safe as Def 


Wet, and the marsh remained to be crossed on a misty, moon- 


less night,and after the marsh the river. Those who are familiar] 


with these flats find their way from point to point almost un- 
erringly, following by some extra sense the line given by the 
rails on a sheep bridge they have crossed, aided by the dull glow 
from the darkened side of the lighthouse. They know also 
the depth of the wet hollows, and the steepness and width of 


the sea-banks, which form part of the path for foot passengers, 


and may be followed inthe dark as Pilgrim followed his guide, 
nothing doubting, though the shallow “splashes ” into which 
the travellers step look like deep and gleaming pits of water; 
and the ridge of the embankment between river and dyke as 
narrow as a pony’s back. On this occasion there was ample 
light waiting to be kindled on the waters that flowed beside 
the path. The. footprints of those who descended on 


to the shingle to the boat, opposite the quay of Orfordg 
Town, all showed, not mere sparks, but broad sheets of liquid} 


light, which ran, and glowed, and twinkled among the stones. 
Jach man left behind him a trail of luminous footprints, 
glowing on the shore, the oars dripped flame, and round the 
Loat, as she was thrust into the river, ran little waves and 


dimples of light. It lapped round the sea-boots of those whof 
launched her, and trailed in her wake behind. The whole River 


Ore, on this January night, was full of phosphorous light, shed 
by untold millions of invisible creatures, bathing the sides of 
the boat and the feet of those who stepped into it with this 
pale and innocent flame of truly living fire. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir.—I aim one of those who remember old Lady Aldborough 
and her jokes. She was a very pretty old person, and went, 


when I knew her in 1842, to every house in Paris where 


candles were lit, invited or not invited. One of her latest 
jokes was when Lady Ailesbury, her relation, brought 
Madame de Neumann to see her after her marriage; she 
said to Lady Ailesbury, “ Well, my dear, so glad to see you; 
how is your old man?” and to Madame de Neumann, * How 
is your new man?” 
by Mrs. Sartoris, that of the Marquis de l'Aigle, and I have 


stayed at Tracy, the family place in Picardy, where I had the 
pleasant opportunity of seeing French life in its most excel-] 
lent form. The peculiar feature of the house was that it 


was inhabited and principally governed by an old poor rela- 
tion of the family, called Mlle. Nadalle, who had apparently 
never left the place, even in the time of the Revolution. She 


had been a sort of demodselle de compagnie to the old§ 


Marquis de l]'Aigle. At the time of the invasion of France 
after the battle of Waterloo, the Prussian army took pos- 


session of the Chiteau de Tracy, and behaved, or were about 


to behave, with the brutality which characterised all their 
proceedings ut that period. But they did not know that they 
had to count with Mile. Nadalle. She demanded an imme- 


diate interview with the officer in command and said tof 


him: * What! you have no provisions? How can you expect 


to have them, when you behave so ill? Nobody in the whole 
country will give you so much as an egg or a bundle of hay] 
if you behave in this manner, but if you will trust to me, youg 
shall not only have provisions, but I will take care that they ‘ 


are nicely cooked as long as you keep order and are here.” 


Accordingly they struck a bargain with her, and I believe shef 


presided every day at the officers’ breakfast and dinner, and 
saw that they had what the neighbourhood could give them, 
All the superfluous linen in the house she got made up into 
trousers for the men who wanted them, and she caused that 
the plunder, which had to be allowed, should be for the 
benefit, in an orderly manner, of the invaders, while all that 
could be preserved of the family goods and chattels 


was protected. The Marquis de l'Aigle’s affection for 


I also remember the family described 
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Shis brother and his son, which indeed was reciprocal 
mwas one of the most beautiful spectacles that could i 
conceived, The Marquis and his brother, the Comte ‘s 
l’Aigle, had lived in the country and gone on hunting a the 
great Revolution proceeded, and expected to be able to éon. 
tinue their country life by not interfering in politics, Tha 
jday, however, came when the order was given for their arrest 
and as they were being taken to be marched to Paris, one of 
ig them escaped, but on hearing that his brother had not been 
equally successful, gave himself up again. They were 
marched on foot to Paris, and on approaching the capital the 
jhead gendarme tried to hurry them on, “ Because,” said he 
Mit cah make no difference to you; you will be executed just 
the same; and it makes a great deal of difference to -mo, 
because I have never seen the opera, and I want to see it tp. 
night.” They arrived about a day before the fall of Role. 
mspierre and were therefore saved. ‘The Marquis de I’Aigle had 
Sdanced with Marie Antoinette. He was one of the models 
ffrom whom a famous comedian took his part of Le ei-devan; 
; jeune homme de Vancien régime. I made his acquaintance iu 
jthe Easter holidays of 1835 at my grandfather's house, 
when he taught me to sit on a horse and pronounce 
French. He did not care to ride any of the finely broken 
thoroughbred horses in the stable, but he amused him. 
self by breaking in all the seventeen-hand carriage horses 
Sto do all the mange tricks. The last time I saw him 
was in 1855, when he was hopelessly paralytic. I went to 
dine with his son and daughter-in-law (née Sartoris), who said: 
“You won't mind seeing the poor old Marquis, because wa 
always have him down in the drawing-room atter dinner? Ha 
won't know you, but you won't mind that?” I found him in 
Sihe drawing-room, dressed up smart and tied into a chair, 
Rafter our dinner was over; and his daughter-in-law played all 
the old tunes he liked best, saying to me: “* We have no means 
of knowing whether he takes anything in, but just on the 
@ chance of music and a lit-up room giving him pleasure we do 
this every night."—I am, Sir, &e., H. R. GRENFELL, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Before bidding farewell to Lady Aldborough I am 
A tempted to give an extract from the late Lord Stanhope's 
a Conversations with the Duke of Wellington.” The Duke 
Ssaid that— 

“She was an extraordinary old woman. His aides-de-camp in 
France had more than once ventured on an April fool’s prank—a 
poisson davril—with her. Of this he gave several instances, 
i Her exact age is a problem. Once, years ago, the Duchess. 
Countess of Sutherland was told of Babbage’s machine to calcu- 
late, as was declared, even the most impossible things. ‘Then, 
she said, ‘I wish he would caleulate two things for me: first, 
@ Lady Aldborough’s age, and, secondly, whether by any chance 
@ the ‘Tories will ever come back to power.’ ” 
8A clergyman still living once told me that he had formerly 
B known an old gentleman who remembered Archdeacon Paley. 
His old friend informed him that Paley, hearing of a married 
couple who had never quarrelled, exclaimed in a strong North 
Country accent to which he was hardly entitled, * Vary 
dooll!” During the last few days I have been bothering my 
friends by asking them if they can tell me of any “links 
with the past.” An old gentleman, to whom I had tried to 
® make my meaning clear, looked bewildered, and then answered 
quite seriously: “1 don’t understand you. What are links 
with the past? Golf links I suppose you mean.” This 
is almost as good as Miss Ferrier’s story of the Bath 
3luestocking who asked her country visitor if she had 
seen Crabbe’s “Tales.” “Crabs’ tails!” was the puzzled 
reply; “I didn’t remember that they had tails.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., TLioneL A, TOLLEMACHE, 

Hétel VAngleterre, Biarritz. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.")] 
A Sir.—Many years ago, while paying one among many visits 
to Monsieur Guizot at Val Richer, his country house in 
Normandy, the conversation turned upon “links with the 
past,” and he related to us the following, which I copy from 
Bile memorandum [ made of it at the time, nearly thirty-five 
y years ago :—* Monsieur Guizot once told me that his mother 
in-law, Madame de Meulan, had been told by her mother, 


® Madame de St. Chamand, that in her extreme youth she had 


seen the Duchesse d’Angouléme, a daughter-in-law of 
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Bcirl, and went with a lot of other young women to St. James’s 
@Palace to congratulate the hero, who, liking my looks, 
selected me for the honour of a kiss.” Mrs. Grote was much 
pleased to learn that the interview in question figured in one 
showed this to Monsieur Guizot’s 3 (still surviving) daughter, Mof the letters which formed the subject of my review.—I am, 
Madame de Witt and I have her signature at the foot of the MSir, Xc., G. S. 
written anecdote, as attesting the accuracy of the conversation , 
with her father as recorded by me. The Due d’Angouléme 
was, 1 believe, born in 1573 and died in 1640. Monsieur 
Cuizot’s first wife was born in 1773. The Due d Angouléme 
married very old, say seventy-five. He died at seventy-seven. § 
His wife might have inarried him at sixteen, which would 


Charles TX., who was at that time in her extreme old age, 
having married in her extreme youth the Due d’Angouléme, 
illegitimate son of Charles IX. by Marie Tonchet, and he was 
extremely old when he married her.” In December, 1885, ] 




















(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, the Hon. D. F. Fortescue, 
Bealls attention to the case of Lady Carew, as furnishing a 
living “link with the past” of singular interest. He might, 
however, have added that her father, Major Antony Cliffe, of 
ake her birth, say, 1624. That leaves, theretore, about one a A bhey Braney, Co. Wextord, fought with the rank of Major 
inndred and fifty years to he accounted for hetween the three f at the battle of Dettingen in 1745, the last occasion on which 
ladies, Madame de Meulan, Madame de St. Chamand, and the ff King otf England was personally engaged as a combatant — 
Duchesse d'Angouléeme.—I am, Sir, Ke., g* am, wir, Xe., ae ree M.A. 

Athenvum Club. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON. 


















(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
S1r,—The late Rey. Gilbert Wall Heathcote, Sub-Warden 
and Fellow of Winchester College, who was living in 1992, 
for I remember he kept his golden wedding that year, had, 
when a boy at Hursley, talked to a man whose father carried 
g. torch at Richard Cromwell's funeral. Surely this is a very 
interesting “link with the db ist.”"—I am, Sir, Ke., C. R. 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 






Sir, —Many people now living can remember Lady Touisa 
Stuart, the last surviving daughter of the Prime Minister 
Jobn, Earl of Bute. She died in 1851, and could remember 
Jobn, Earl Ligonier, Minister of War (if T recollect rightly) in 
her father’s Cabinet, w = was born about 1674, and had been 
Page of Honour to Louis XIV. before the Revocation of 
the Edict of ai in 1685, The mother of w well-known 
London publisher, now alive, died in 1889, and was welll 










(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Str,—When I was a little girl in the early “ fifties” T was 
often told by a Miss Penelope Green, then aged about 
known to me, She could remember her great-grandmother, sixty, that she recollected being patted on the head by 
who was horn at Gibraltar in 1708, the year after it passed intoM Napoleon when First Consul. Her father was English 
English hands. Her own earliest recollection was wearing BConsul at Genoa, and she and her brothers and sisters 
mourning for Louis XVI. Thave always heard that a very Byere playing in a kind of shed with open pales near the 
well known Somersetshire squire who died as late as 1860 Bio. when Napoleon and his foree were in Genoa, and on 
fone occasion he put his hand through the palings and patted 
her head. The same lady used to relate how she used to sit 
on Nelson's knee, and how bitterly she cried when she heard 
ot his death. I can remember, also—but probably many of 
Byour other readers share this experience—the shock with 
which 1 once heard an old village woman, talking about 
her youth, say: “That bappened the year the King and 
Queen of France were murdered.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Bramston. 

















could recollect. as a child seeing men in Bridgwater who could 
recollect the Duke of Monimouth there in 1685. The Hon. § 
Mrs. William Stuart, widow of a Primate of Treland, who died b 
in 1848, was granddaughter of William Penn of Pennsylvania, 
who was born in 1632, She was well known to many now 











living.—I am, Sir, &e., N. 
P.S.—Some of the other members of the Duke of Rich- 
nond’s family will doubtless still recollect Lady Sarah Napier, 
who died in 1826, and was aunt of Charles Fox. Charles Fox 
is well known to have had another aunt who died as a child in 


1050. 









(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 











sSikR.—Somewhere about 1830, when I was a boy of ten or 
twelve years of age, I used to go sea-fishing with an old boat- 
man, Whom I remember looking upon with great awe on 
account of his reputed age—eighty. One day, while waiting 
for the fish to bite, the old boatman began to croon :— 





(To THE EDITOR OF TUB “SekCTATOR.”] 






Sir, —Your correspondent, “C.J. L.,” has omitted the most 
remarkable * link with the past” in his letter referring to the] 
Macnaghten family. Sir Stewart Macnaghten, youngest son 
of Sir Francis Maenaghten (1763-1845), and grandson of 
Edmond Macnaghten (1679-1781), died in 1895, leaving a song 
aved eight, who, if he inherits the longevity of some of hisf 
ancestors, will be able, as an old man, to say that his great-f 
grandfather was born three hundred years before him.—I am, 
Sir, Ke, C. N. 










« Ring-a-ding day, I heard a bird say, 
Parliament’s soldiers have all run away. 
ting-a-ding ding, I heard a bird sing, 
Parliament’s soldiers have gone to the King.” 

[ said * What's that you're singing?” “ Lor’, Sir, it’s a ditty 
my old grandmother used to sing to me when she had me on 
her knee as a child.” I have accounted for seventy years; the 

[To THE EprroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") boatman and his grandmother may well have accounted for 
Sir.—In explanation of Sir Francis Macnaghten’s statement. Banother hundred and forty-five or hundred and fifty between 
“My father Jed his troop at the battle of the Boyne,” my fithem, bringing us back to 1685 or 1680, sufficiently near to 
father, who often heard him say this, told us that the tenant fthe time of General Monk for the verses to be in fashion.—l 
yeomen of the grandfather's estate caught up the boy am, Sir, &e., F. B. 
Edmond, who was then only ten years old, and made him Sper ae 




















ride across the river on the horse of the foremost trooper, [TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

I should like to add, as another “link with the past,” that 1j§5™,—Lord Leicester's father, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, as he then 
myself knew a Mrs. Renwick in Moyille, Co. Donegal, whoggWas, was born in 1755, the year before the beginning of the 
in 1890 lamented that her doctor refused to allow her to gg Seven Years’ War.—I am, Sir, &e., C. M. 
go into Londonderry for the bécentenary celebration of the} 
Relief. She said it would have been worth dying for, as 
she had been held up when a baby at the window to see 
the centenary celebration pass.—I am, Sir, &e., T. ES. 












[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."”] 






Sir,—In the spring of 1898 I visited in Jersey a clergyman, 
athen ninety-five years old, who had officiated at my grand- 
father’s funeral in 1330. In the course of conversation he 
inentioned a friend of his and of my grandfather who had, as 
I believed, known Dr. Johnson. I asked him whether this 
Awas the case. His reply was :—‘ He did not know Dr. Johnson 
intimately, but once met him at tea. The Doctor said little 
on this occasion, but the conversation turning on the character 
of Sir Charles Grandison, some one remarked that it was ill- 
drawn because he was more perfect than a man could possibly 
abe. Dr. Johnson observed that we did not admire the Venus 
mde Medici less because no human being could be as beautiful.” 
—lI am, Sir, &e., JoHN CHARLES Fox. 










(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
tR,—Under the docket, “ Links with the Past,” your corre- 
spondent, R. St. J. Corbet, alludes to certain fortunate 
recipients of the kisses of the great Duke and Disraeli-f 
Shortly before the death of Mrs. Grote I lent her a review § 
which I had written of a new series of Bliicher’s letters, which, 
she suid, would have a special interest for her. And 1] 
remarked, “ Perhaps you saw old Vorwiirts when he visited 
England in 18142” * Sawhim,” replied Mrs. Grote in proud 
accents, “ why, Bliicher kissed me! I was a very handsome 
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TWO ANECDOTES ABOUT NAPOLEON. 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Str,—The account in Lord Rosebery’s book about Napoleon’s 
conversation recalls to my mind an anecdote which was told 
me some sixty years ago. At that time I was taking Italian 
lessons'from a Venetian gentleman, then aged eighty, who 
had been exiled from his country for political reasons, and 
was supporting himself at Boulogne by giving Italian lessons 
at 3fr.an hour. He was fond of interspersing his lessons 
with anecdotes of the great people he had met. He hada 
great admiration for Napoleon, and on one occasion at a party 
at which Napoleon and Madame de Staél were present the con- 
versation turned upon “ la politique.” ‘“ La politique,” said 
Napoleon, who was leaning over the hack of Madame de 
Staél’s chair, “c'est oser.” This struck me as very charac- 
teristic. Another time Costantini was passing along the 
Rue de Rivoli, in Paris, and met Napoleon, who was standing 
giving orders to a builder. Costantini paused, not liking to 
pass the great man, which Napoleon perceiving, exclaimed : 
“ Ah, passez, Monsieur; il y a assez de place pour nous deux.” 


—I am, Sir, X&e., sa Nee 





THE APPEARANCE OF NAPOLEON. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR."”} 


Srr,—In 1887, while working in London as a curate to Rev.§ 
Canon Fleming, IT was called in my viear’s absence to ad- 
minister a religious service to an old Admiral in Eaton 
Square. The Admiral’s name was Eden. After the service 
vas over he took my hand and said: “Shake hands with me, 
young man. There are not many alive who can say what I can 
say. Youare talking with a man who has talked to Napoleon 
the Great.” ‘Sir,’ I said, “that is history. May I hear§ 
more?" The old Admiral then told me that he was once 


returning with the Fleet—I think from the West Indies, but 


of that I am not sure—and touched at St. Helena. Thej 
Admiral said: “I am going up to Longwood to pay my 
respects to Napoleon, and the senior midshipman comes with 


me ~ = 
“Twas the senior midshipman,” said the old gentleman, “‘ and 


so I went. We waited for Napoleon in an: uter room, and you 
must imagine how eagerly I expected his entrance. The door was 


thrown open at last and in he came. He was short and fat, and 
nothing very attractive, but for his eye! My word, Sir, I 
had never +een anything like it. After speaking to the Admiral 
he turned to me, and then I understood for the first time 
in my life what was the meaning of the phrase,‘A born ruler 
of men.” I had been taught to hate the French as I hated the 


devil; but when Napoleon looked at me there was such power 


and majesty in his look that if he had bade me lie down that he 
might walk over me, I would have done it at once, English middy 


though I was! The look on Napoleon’s face was the revelation 
free to confess that several years ago cases of ramshackle 


of the man and the explanation of his power. He was born to 
command.” 

Such was Admiral Eden’s version to me of an incident which 
at ninety years old, or thereabouts, seemed to him as fresh as 
if it had happened only the day before.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Christ Church Vicarage, Beckenham. JoHuN ROOKER. 





THE TRISH GADFLY. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THR “* 

Srir.—May I, as an appreciative reader who derives much 
instruction from the Spectator, and as a rule concurs in its 


SPECTATOR.” 


political sentiments, take the liberty of pointing out that an 
article in the issue of January 12th for once overlooks a 
very important consideration relating to a portion of the 


matter discussed? The article is headed “ The Irish Gadfly,” & 
and upholds the value of political criticism without regard to 


the honesty of the critic. A sentence in it reads as follows: 


‘‘We do not want to be understood as advocating a tornado 


of vexatious criticism, but we do believe that any criticism, 
eyen with intent to annoy, is better than none, and that the 


avowed attitude of the Irish party may mean something more} 
To me it seems clear that thisf 


than mere captious trifling.” 
healthy residuum of Irish petulance and unreason, this needle 


in a bottle of hay, the very presence of which is problematical. } 


cannot be extracted without serious wear and tear of materia] 


incomparably more valuable to the body politic. A peculiarity§ 


vf our nation, not, perbaps, an exclusive peculiarity, but one 
more noticeable here than elsewhere, is that the cream of 
the leisured class turns to politics as a career, and 
the qualities which lead to success im that career are 
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habitually associated with highly strung nerves and sen. 
sitive. organisations, Already the fierce light in which 
prominent public men have their being must involve 
a severe strain upon the nervous system. Already the work 
of administration is seriously compromised by the necessity 
of answering questions which ought not to be asked, and of 
making speeches upon issues which it serves no good Purpose 
toraise. If over and above this the duty were imposed upon 
statesmen of meeting obviously captious criticism wit), 
deferential consideration, and, as suggested in the Spectator’ 
article, of stating and restating points of policy for the mea 
satisfaction of political malice, the strain would prove beyond 
bearing and there would soon be vacancies in the public 
service,—vacancies caused by the retirement of men whose 


@devotion to politics is pure patriotism, who have no private 


axes to grind, who with pecuniary means adequate to their 


grequirements combine that educated sense of self-respect 


which forbids accessibility to bribes. How could the vacuum 
be supplied? Would the political logroller he an acceptable 
substitute? There are no doubt some who think that a better 
form of statesmanship would he evoked if our public men were 
the outcome of a different social stratum from that which fop 
the most part provides them now. You, Sir, are presumably 


gnot of that opinion, and would deprecate with a sincerity equa] 


to my own the transfer of our great offices of state from the 

presidency of those who ignore or ridicule to that of others 

who would “square” the political “ gadfly.” Yet if some of the 

views put forward in the article to which T have alluded found 

general acceptance, such a transfer, in my humble judgement, 

could only be a question of time. —I am, Sir, ke, Egury. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 





THE UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF BRITISH LABOR, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—First of all T beg to join issue with your correspondent, 

Mr. J. G. Hutchinson, that your remarkable article in the 

Spectator of December 29th was “somewhat one-sided.” 


Sin my judgment it was a broad statement of fact ona great 


national subject which the country is grateful for. To say 


i there is six of one (employers) and half a dozen of the other 
(workpeople) in very many instances is simply begging the 
# question, and need not, I think, be further referred to. His 


remarks on antiquated machinery are certainly worth con- 
sideration. In the cotton industry at the present time 


worn-out looms and spindles find their own level quickly, 
iThere are a few such old factories left, but sooner or later 
ithey go to the wall, not being able to stand the severe 


competition of the best equipped mills in the trade. Iam 


machinery, coupled with lack of capital, could be met with, 


gand their more than average losses in those years were put 
fdown to bad trade instead of partly to inefficient manage- 


It is not so at the present time. The Lancashire 
* Limiteds” have perhaps helped to teach all connected with 
our staple industry that it is only where up-to-date machinery 


Ris run that any chance exists of, at least for a series of years, 
S keeping capital together, let alone receiving a reasonable rate 
Rof interest on the money employed in the business. Cotton 
masters may have many things to answer for, but speaking 


broadly their machinery and mills in the County Palatine of 
to-day are undoubtedly the best in the world, and the opera- 


mtives get wages accordingly.—I am, Sir, X&e., 


WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Me lbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Your two paragraphs in the Spectator of last week 
alluding to Mr. Balfour’s speech at Haddington on the union 
of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, are admirable 


gpleadings, first, for more permissible difference between 


members of the same denominational genus—if we may s0 


Beall it—and secondly, for more comprehension within the 


boundaries of the same Church of varied forms of thought 


§(‘‘species,” shall we call them?). In all this I, as a Broad 


Churchman, go with you most heartily, and rejoice that the 
general vagueness of definition in many parts of the Articles 
of the Church of England allows laymen whose special 
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wions may be as far apart as Dan from Beersheba—if this fa regimental officer, was sent with 1 detachment to a country 
inal to express the vast gulf of intellectual space which#town in Ireland. In the stables he found neither gas nor 






lamps, so he got half a dozen pounds of tallow candles to 
enable his troopers to see to clean their horses. The expense 
was promptly disallowed by the War Office. He was a man 
of means, so it did not matter to him, but for years for fun, 
whenever he had nothing else to do, he poked up the War 
Office afresh, till the total of the stationery must have been 
far above that of the candles. Again, later, an officer sent on 
duty, having done everything as cheaply and conscientiously 
as he could, charged “ Porter, 6d.” in his expenses. Claim 
rejected, What business had he to charge his refreshments 
to the nation? He humbly explained he had had a porter 
instead of a cab, to save the nation’s money. So he had his 
6d. refunded, but was told it ought to have been set down as 
porterage. The same officer is shortly sent again on the same 
sort of job. This time he throws economy to the winds, has 
a eab, and mindful how he was before rebuked, now puts 
down Is. for CABBAGE, 


on exist between a Huxley and a Halifax—still to enter their 
pe as “‘ Members of the Church of England.” But there 
poe be some fixed scaffolding to give valid and secure sup- 
ortand fixity to all this wealth of foliage, this “diversity of 
vifts,” and this fixed scaffold must he, as it is, the assertion of 
"few eternal and simple truths, leaving all men free to use— 
shat Rome forbids—their individual judgment. We may 
thus secure almost infinite liberty of opinion for laymen in 
our pational Church ; but what I desire io point out is that 
ihe position of the clergy is more difficult. They are, as it 
part of the fixed structure or scaffolding on which we 














were, ee 
jang our shades of opinion, our differences of interpretation. 


pur nuances of thought, and as cur teachers they must work 
under limitations, not necessarily of opinion, but certainly of 
expression. That is to say, in order to give permanence to a 
Chureh, or genus, under which many species may he compre- 
ended, the doctrine must be simple, the rubric clearly defined 
and absolutely neutral, and the oral teaching must not be in 
antagonism to the simplicity of the said ritual and doctrine. 
Now as to the position of the teacher. We well know that it 
is impossible to put bars or chains on the soul of man, but 
the public teaching must not go beyond the simplicity of the 
national doctrine. Nor must the ceremonial exceed the 
simplicity of the prescribed ritual. What the clergy or laity 
{hink, from one end of the theological compass to the other, 
they can talk and write about with trne British freedom, but 
to maintain a fixed centre for the vast diversity of such 
thought, feeling, and opinion (which is the necessary out- 
come of our great palladiuin, “ freedom of individual opinion 
in matters of faith”), the formularies and ceremonies of a 
national Church and its publie teaching must be of a very 
imple character, and rigidly kept within clearly defined 
oundaries.—I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES H. Fox 
Shute Leigh, We Ilington, Somerset, 

















DRILIL. AND DISCIPLINE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 







Str.—In the Spectator of January 19th in the article on 
“Drill and Discipline * I find the following :—“ If a plain and 
unornamented dress is good enough for the hluejacket, it 
should be good enough for the soldier, for though we wouid 
never prefer the sailor to the soldier, it must be admitted 
that as a fighting man the sailor is certainly his equal.” As 
on the Royal Navy “the safety, honour, and welfare of this 
country mainly depends ”’—at least, if my memory is right, so 
says the Naval Discipline Act, or words to that effect—also, 
as we live in islands under circumstances which make us 
wholly dependent on the sea and sailors for three-fourths ot 
our food-supply, and with the command of the sea kept by 
ships and sailors we are free from invasion, and our soldiers 
can prosecute such wars as are necessary for the holding of 
our outlying territories,—without in any way objecting to the 
preference, it would be interesting to know, unless it is a case 
of “Dr. Fell,” why the sailor is not to be preferred to the 
soldier, why any comparison is made between the two; 
indeed, what is the cause of the opinion? There does not 
appear anything leading to it in the article, and though 
sailors and soldiers come from a common stock, their life and 
training leave them with scarcely an idea in common.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Vick-ADMIRAL. 

{Our correspondent has totally misunderstood us. We were 
only anxious not to seem to exalt the sailor above the soldier, 
when in fact we hold that nocomparison disparaging to either 
should ever be made between them. As the children say, “we 
like them both best,” and think that this should always be th. 
attitude of the country in regard to the sister-Services —Ep. 
Spectator. | 






























OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND A HOME DEFENCE 
RESERVE. 







{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sipn,—The article on “ Old-Age Pensions and a Home Detence 
Reserve’ which appeared in the Spectator of January 12th con- 
tuins the most valuable suggestions which have yet appeared on 
tle great question of the day. ‘Will you allow me to propose a 
plan by which it seems possible that your scheme might be so 
far expanded as to clear away the threatening shadow of con- 
scription with the least amount of inconvenience to the nation ? 
Let it be laid down as a first principle that the country 
has a claim on the services of every capable adult; 
that any man may satisfy this claim by submitting to 
ourse of training in the Volunteers, Yeomanry, &c., and 
registering his name for service under such conditions as may 
le necessary ; that any man failing to take this step should 
be called upon to register his name for ballot for a short 
urse of training in his territorial Militia in the event only 
of its numbers falling below a certain fixed standard; that 
persons failing to submit to these conditions should be sub- 
ject to certain disqualifications. What these should be isa 
matter of detail, but possibly, in addition to disqualification 
for the old-age pension, it might be possible to withhold 
service under the Crown, University degrees, and admission 
to the Bar from such defaulters. If failure to comply with 
‘first condition named carried with it a stigma of this sort, 
n addition to liability, however remote, for Militia service, 
herecan be little doubt that all the educated men in the 
ntry would submit themselves for training. Such men, if 
wveady taught shooting and company drill, would in case of 
mergency be quickly converted into efficient soldiers, for (as 
8 proved by the deeds of the Imperial Yeomanry) the neces- 
‘ity of submitting to discipline and obeying orders is self- 
evident to such men, and the necessity for creating habits 
t obedience by a long course of training is in their case 
unuecessary.—I am, Sir, &e., RETIRED. 
ARMY REFORM. 
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“THE BITTER END.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your notice of “ Conferences on Books and Men” 
(Spectator, January 19th) the reviewer renders a sood 
service to the English language in pointing out that tbe 
common use of the expression “ go on to the bitter end” is only 
a sad misreading of an older byword which speaks of the 
“better end.’ If it were more generally known that the 
“better end” or “bitter end,” or simply “bitter,” is, in 
nautical language, that part of the cable which is abaft the 
“bitts ” (or upright pieces of wood for securing anything to), 
we should not so often hear the expression used as implying 
‘bitterness, ’—e.g., “fighting it out to the bitter end,” “ suffer 
ing in silence to the bitter end,’ and so forth. May I now 
ask to have my own ignorance enlightened by inquiring what 
is the older byword as to the better end which probably puts 
the origin of the expression beyond doubt ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


A.. Koh. 


































THE DEFINITION OF A GE 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE E 


NTLEMAN 
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S1tr,—Does not the 15th Psalm, which is usnally known as 
the Gentleman’s Psalm, accurately describe what a gentle- 
man is,—7.e., one who leadeth an uncorrupt life, speaketh truth 
from his heart, doeth no evil to bis neighbour, is lowly in his 
own eyes, keepeth his word even it be to his own hindrance ? 







SI? 


&.—“ Inquirer” in your issue of January 5th “ cannot help 
‘“ondering how they [¢.e., War Office officials] fill up their 
ume,” Listen! Some years ago the late General F——, then 
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want. They ll be able to change their Government noy 
often as they like.”—I am, Sir, &e., Oxonteygis 


Is not this definition, old as it is, of a gentleman superior to] : 
that contained in your review of “Conferences on Books and 
Men” in last Saturday's Spectator /—I um, Sir, &e., 

Francis Darwin. 





“ CHEVISAUNCE.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 


United University Club, Pall Mall, 





Str,—The following extract from “On Popular Names of 
3ritish Plants, being an Explanation of the Origin and 
: Meaning of the Names of our Indigenous and Most Commonly 
WCultivated Species.” by R. C. A. Prior, M.D., F.LS., &e.. may 


THE CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY. 
(To THE Fvivor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sir.—In your interesting review of * Turkey in Europe,” by 
“Odysseus” (Spectator, January 19th), there is an am-§ 
biguous sentence which may convey an erroneous im.§ 
pression to those who are not familiar with the subject 
“ . . ° ge acc : ‘ 
{ mean the sentence in which the Christians are saidf®  « Cheyisaunce in Spenser’s Sheph.—‘ The pretty pawnce, And 
to be in some manner “protected by the Capitula-f#the chevisaunce, evidently a misprint for cherisaunce, comf. 
 heart’s-ease, the cheiri or wallflower, the plant to which the name 
goof heart’s-ease was originally given. The word is omitted in thy 
Bclossaries of Spenser, but occurs in Chaucer's Romaunt of the 
Rose, I., 3,837 :— 

‘Then dismayed T left all soole, 

Forweurie, forwandred as a foole, 

For l ue knew ne cherisauuce.’ 


help the author of *Twixt Town and Country,” reviewed 
inthe Spectator of December 15th, 1900, to identify ; 
* chevisaunce ” mentioned by Spenser :— 


lie 


tions.” Of course you mean Christians who are not subjects 
of the Porte. The Capitulations embrace the subjects of the 
Christian Powers, whether Christians or Mussulmans. They} 
afford no protection at all to the Sultan’s Christian subjects. @ 
For these there is practically no protection at all. Theirg 
theoretical status as “Tributaries ” ig in practice quite worth- 


. : fCheisi is the Moorish name Keiri, with which the plant now so 
less. They are not allowed to bear arms, and their evidence 2 


ig familiar to us was brought hither from Spain.—Cheiranthys 
is never received against a Mussulman, and no Mussulinan fg Cheiri, Li,” 

will ever give evidence against a Mussulman in favour of a a cee Bin &e., M. Warp 
Christian. The result is that the Christians of every Mussul-§ = 
man State are outlaws. No redress against wrony is open to 
them. Andas thisis an article of the unchaneveable creed of 
Islam, it follows that no reform in favour of the Christians is ff 





EDWARD VII. 
Po Tur Ebptror or THI SPECTATOR, 


p ssible The prejudice ot il ruling easte mivht he overcome Sik,—Dean Stiunley deserves quotation at this moment — 
a . is 2 ‘Bo Henry's first-born... 2... was the first of that long series 


Lut not the obligations of a law which is believed to he divine§ 


; - : of * Edwards, which, thongh broken now and then by the 
and immutable.—I am, Sir, dc, Martcotm MacCons, Se GHeR Dy ut 


necessities of intervening dynasties, is the ollie royal Nulue 





me that « onstantly reappears to assert its unchanging hold on the 
wfections of the English people.” Quod omen fuustum feliayue 
sét'—IT am, Sir, Ke., kK. F. 0 


STR HUDSON LOWE. 
{fo THE Eprrorn oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 





Sir.—lIf the painful revival vecently given to the memory of 


POLTS Y, ; 


> 


Sir Hudson Lowe be not too far receded out of mind, perhap 
this extract from “The Memoirs of «a Highland Lady, theg 
Autobiography of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurcbus, after- 
wards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys,” edited hy Lady Strachey | 
may be deemed worth publication. It forms one of the many 
and interesting surprises afforded by that noteworthy book 
Mrs. Smith, staying in Ceylon, during the winter of 1829-30-f 
mentions that at a dinner party given by Mr. Campbell Riddell ff 
a Commissioner sent by the Home Government to remedy§ 


TO OUR MOTHER. 
QO puRE and true, O faithful heart, 
Denar mother of our inyriad race, 
The Father claims thee,—His thou art— 
har henee, in some serener place, 
To taste, in that diviner air, 
The love that thou hast garnered there. 


local albuses— 


“| was taken to dinner by a grave, particularly gentlemanly & 
man ina general's uniform, whose conversation was as agresable 
as his manner. He had been half over the world, knew ailf 
celebrities, and contrived without display to say a great deal one J 
was willing to hear. About the middle of the dinner 
the Governor called out, ‘Sir Hudson Lowe, a glass of wine & 
with you’—peuple did such barbarities then—to which my com-@ 
panion bowed assent. Years before, with our Whig principles, @ 
and prejudices, we had cultivated in our Highland retirement 
a horror of the great) Napoleon’s gaoler. The ery of party, the 
feeling for the prisoner, the book of Surgeon O'Meara, the voice 
from St. Helena, had worked my woman’s heart to such a pitch 
of indignation, that this maligned name was an offence. We 
were to hold the owner in abhorrence, speak to him never! sit ink 
the same room with him never! None were louder than I, more 
vehement; yet here [ was beside my bugbear, and perfectly} 
satisfied with the situation. It was a good lesson. He had been 
sent to Ceylon because he was so miserable at. home. People, 
judging him as we had done, tabooed him remorselessly. He was 
so truly sent to Coventry that he once thanked Colonel Pennington 
(Mrs. Smith’s brother-in-law) in a cotfee-house for the common™ 
civility of handing him a newspaper, saying that any civility was 
now so new to him he must be excused for gratefully acknow- § 
Jedging it. The opinion of less partial times has judged more 
fairly of Sir Hudson, his captive, and the surgeon. 'Timidity§ 
and anxiety made Sir Hudson unnecessarily vexatious, Buona-f 
parte was not in a mood to be placable, and Mr. O’Meara wanted 
money and notoriety, which he gained at no expense.” 


—I am, Sir, &e,, REGINALD F, D. PALGRAVE. 
LORD TENNYSON ON FRANCE AND REVOLUTION. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


O crown of love, to live and bear 
Lite’s highest sorrows, deepest, best! 
The vriefs that might have sown despair 
Bloomed fruitful in thy patient breast ; 
And now thou goest, robed in light, 
F'vom love in faith, to love in sight. 


We dare not think of glory now ; 
We will not think of pomp and pride; 
Tho’ listening nations veil their brow, 
And sorrow at Victoria's side. 
The silent Orient wondering hears 
The tale of all thy gracious years. 


sut men of after-time shall say, 
* She was so humble, being great, 
That Reason mocked at civil fray, 
And Freedom reigned in sober state ; 
She ruled, not seemed to rule, her land, 
More apt to guide than to command.” 


And we would mourn thee, not as they 
Who weep irreparable loss ; 

But grateful for the dear delay, 
Jeneath the shadow of the Cross, 





Our tearful eyes to heaven we lift, 
- ; = : : : . ie And vender back the precious gift. 
Sir,—Your interesting article on * France and Revolution ’’¢ 
reminds me of a criticism by Lord Tennyson whieh I always ‘ And men must pass, and tears be dried, 
And younger bearts who have not known 
That tender presence, gracious-eyed, 
The loving secret of the throne, 
' Shall wonder at the proud regret 
That crowns thee, and shall crown thee yet! 


thought an admirable instance of his singular sagacity and 
intuition in judging of the main aspects and currents of § 
affairs. When the French Republic was established some one 
said to him it would never last. ‘ Don’t be too sure of that,’ 
said Lord Tennyson, “the French have now got what they§ 
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Peace, come away! Thou sleep’st beside 
The rugged immemorial sea, 
Where year by year thy navies glide, 
And dream of ancient victory ;— 
{nd thou—thou tarest forth to prove 
‘he last, best victory of Love. 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 





NUNC DIMITTIS. 


Steep, Lady, for the hour of peace, 
That comes to all, has come to thee ; 
And welcome was the late release 
That set the weary prisoner free. 
For thou from sun to sun hast reigned, 
Thy name is borne on every breath ; 
A single crowning boon remained, 
The last and greatest gift of Death. 


So long the lonely traveller dreamed 
Of her far journey’s joytul end, 
That your imperious summons seemed 
‘The gentle whisper of a friend. 
By duty bound to heavy state, 
Whence all the old delight had fled, 
How did her anxious spirit wait 
The call of her beloved dead ! 


Por still her girlhood’s soul she bore, 
‘oo tender for that Royal part ; 

And the more calm her brow, the more 
In secret bled the woman's heart. 

Sut her so sorely tortured breast 
Had such a heavenly patience learned, 

That searce her nearest kindred erues sed 
How sharp the hidden anguish burned. 


And she shall have a nobler grave, 
A fairer and a vrander tomb, 
Than Hngland once to Henry vave 
Iu the great Minster’s central gloom. 
hough all the seas of all the world 
Have Ler uncounted triumphs seen, 
No pride of captured flags unfurled 
May fitly canopy our Queen. 


The danghter of a hundred Kings, 
And yet a true Republican, 
She left all care of meaner things, 
To serve and to ennoble man, 
So let our cunning artists rear 
What pompous cenotaph they will, 
The hearts that hold her memory dear 
Ave her eternal dwelling still. 
Epwarkp SypNEY TYLZEE. 





MUSIC. 
ehh 
JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


BrocRAPHIES of living persons are not to be commended as a 
rule, for in them the well-worn maxim relating to the dead is 


too often perverted into something like de vivis nil nisc§ 


luudativum. Nor is there any class of biography in which the 
art of adulation is carried to such extremes as that which 
deals with famous public performers, whether singers, players 
or composers. It was inevitable that sooner or later Joachim 
would be subjected to the ordeal, and that being the case it is 
consoling to find that the task should have been undertaken 
by a writer in whom technical and general qualifications are 
sv happily united as in the author of the biography before us.* 
For Professor Moser is not only a member of the staff of the 
Berlin Hochschule of which Joachim is the honoured head, 
but he is also a violinist. More than that, though he modestly 
deprecates criticism of his literary shortcomings on the 
ground that he is also “ only a fiddler,” the plea for leniency is 


quite unnecessary. His style is simple without being bald.f 


genial without degenerating into effusiveness. That he is 
something of a hero-worshipper is not to he wondered at, for 





* Joseph Joachim.” By Andreas Moser. Transhited by Lilla Durliam, London 
Philip Wellby. [25 
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few artists of this or any other age have simultaneously 
inspired so much admiration and respect as the subject 
of his heok. But there is nothing fulsome in his praise, 


nothing calculated to make the recipient ridiculous, nothing, 


utter all, that exceeds the testimony of Schumann or 


@ Mendelssohn, Liszt or Hans von Biilow. In short, if any- 


thing could reconcile one to a disputable fashion, it would be 
such a case as this, where on the one side are genius and worth, 
and on the other enthusiasm tempered with tact. 

The first point that strikes one about Joachim is that he 
did not inherit his musical talent from either parent. It was 
visitor to his father’s house who first discovered his bent, and a 


Zcousin who urged his removal to Vienna. Furthermore, one 


learns with surprise, that of the four musical prodigies under 


Bthe tuition of Hellmesberger the elder, he was regarded 


as the least promising. Indeed his father would have 
abandoned his scheme of making his son a professional 
musician, had it not Leen for the advice of the famous 
virtuoso” Farnst, who divined the boy's great talent and 
recommended that he should study with his own master, 
Bolin, the greatest violin-teacher of the century, who not 
only perfected his pupil's technique, but imbued him with the 
utmost reverence for the great classical masters. In Vienna 
Joachim was brought into direct contact with the interpreters 
of Beethoven's music who had played with and for Beethoven 
Mhimself, and took his place once and for all in the great 


torech-race of high art. he same cousin who bad 


persuaded Joachim’s parents to send him to Vienna— 
Frau Witgenstein—was also responsible for bis removal 
to Leipzig, where Mendelssohn had recently taken over 
the direction of the new Conservatoire—a move fraught 
with even happier results for the development of his 
gifts. Though Joachim was only twelve, Mendelssohn 
found that he had nothing more to learn from any violin. 
teacher, He undertook, however, to act as his general adviser 
in urtistic matters, put him to study theory under Moritz 
Haupimann—the soundest scientific musician of the day— 
mand secured for him « first-rate private tutor to direct his 
general edueation. With what wuwnflageine interest and 
thoughtful generosity Mendelssoln fulfilled his duties to his 
pupil is vividly set forth in these pages. We have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of Professor Moser’s remark that Mendel- 
ssohn’s death was the ereatest loss that Joachim sustained in 
Bthe whole of his lone and eventful artistic career, “In the 
words, * Who knows what l might not have become had T not 
lost Mendelssolin so early in life?” he shows how keenly he 
then felt, and still feels, his loss in connection with his own 
eveative talent.” And here we inay observe that reverence 
for and loyalty to his musters has always been one of the 
distinguishing traits of Joachim’s character. Of the egotism 
Mof greatness he has always been singularly free; he has 
never used his friends and patrons as mere ladders to 
eminence, or regarded venius as a Juggernaut ear to 
be driven ruthlessly to its voal over the prostrate forms 
of faithful admirers. Joachim’s union of modesty, loyalty, 
and independence of judgment is nowhere more con- 
vincingly illustrated than in his relations with Liszt 
at Weimar. He was fascinated, as no one could fail to 
he, by the magnetie personality and dazzling gifts of that 
wonderful man; he was deeply grateful for his kindness, his 
advice, his generous appreciation; he was attracted by the 
emancipated views of art of which Liszt was then the most 
conspicuous spokesman. It was only when he was confronted 
with the translation of those theories into practice in the 
domain of composition that he found himself reluctantly 
forced to draw an irrevocable distinction between Liszt 
the conductor, the virtuoso, and the man on the one 
side, and Liszt the composer on the other. The relations 
that prevailed between them were so intimate as_ to 
render it impossible for Joachim to disguise his senti- 
ments, and he was finally driven by his native honesty to 
abandon his discipleship. The letter in which he delivered his 
mind to his friend and benefacior is instinct with regret- 
ful candour, and so delicately and modestly worded, that one 
is not surprised to learn that Liszt, who was essentially a 
magnanimous man, never resented Joachim’s outspokenness, 
or treated his artistic defection as a personal slight. 

The echoes of the great literary controversy between the 


champions of classivism und romanticism which began in 
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the “roaring forties” of the last century, and was carried on 
with much heat, acrimony, and ability on both sides, have 
not yet died away. It speaks much for the good sense and 
tact of Joachim, that while out of touch with the artistic 
principles carried into practice by Wagner in his later works, 
and keenly resenting the attacks made on Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, he was never lured into the controversial arena, 
that he never descended to personalities, or found it necessary 
to vindicate his artistic principles by resort to polemical 
pamphleteering. The result of this dignified reticence 
was that, althongh the militant partisans of Wagner 
did not seruple to brand him as a _ reactionary, he 
contrived to avoid any open rupture with the leaders 
of the romantic movement, commanded the respect of 
Wagner, and lived on terms of personal friendliness with 
Liszt and Von Biilow. The service that Joachim rendered 
Brahms was unique : he not only introduced him to Schumann, 
but by his masterly interpretation of Brahms’s chamber music 
and unflagging advocacy of his claims did more than any one 
else in the last forty years to secure for the “young eagle” 
the recognition that was his due. As Professor Moser 
reminds us, Joachim’s immovable advocacy of Brahms, which 
seems so easy and obvious now, was a very different matter 
thirty or forty years ago, when the critics looked askance on 
the new-comer and Schumann's enthusiastic panegyric excited 
even more opposition than sympathy. Just the same 
chivalrous temper has characterised Joachim’s attitude to- 
wards his brother-violinists. He is utterly incapable of the 
petty jealousy to which so many virtuos? miserably succumh, 
und has always shown the most ungrudging admiration of 
his rivals—if the word can be appropriately applied to 
the acknowledged king of violinists. When Wieniawski 
broke down at a recital at Berlin, Joachim, who was 
present amongst the audience, at once volunteered to 
take the place of his friend; Ernst, David, and Sarasate— 
the fascinating Spanish violinist,” in Joachim’s own phrase— 
have all dedicated works to him; and on many occasions he 
has insisted on literally playing second fiddle to his inferiors. 
No doubt one of the great secrets of the satisfying quality of 
his playing is that beauty is never sacrificed to character, nor 
character to beauty. As Professor Moser admirably puts it, 
“He is the first man who has played the violin, not for its 
own sake, but in the service of an ideal, and has lifted up his 
calling from the rank of mere mechanical skill to an intellectual 
level.” Unlike many musicians, he has never neglected oppor- 
tunities for general culture. When he was“ Royal Court and 
State violinist ” at Hanover, and already enjoyed a European 
reputation, he spent the summer months for several years in 
attending lectures on history and philosophy at the University 
of Gottingen. So it is that by virtue of his broad culture, his 
robust intelligence, his entire freedom from the platform 
mannerisms and unmanly affectations of the ordinary virtuoso, 
Joachim has appealed to the master minds and choice spirits of 
his age: to Von Moltke and Watts, to Browning and Bismarck. 
Our only serious ground for complaint against this very inter- 
esting biography is that the author has given little or no idea 
of the veneration and respect in which his hero is held in 
England, his second home, a country to which he has been 
attached by the closest bonds for upwards of fifty years. 
C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


ininaiipiaitin 
MR. BULLEN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES of living people are always delicate matter 
for criticism to handle, especially when they are written from 
a religious point of view, most of all when so written as to 
command the critic’s sympathy and respect. To be obliged 
to write what one feels about Mr. Bullen’s book is much like 
being called upon to praise to his face a man who has done, 
for the public good, a thing the doing of which involved the 
laying aside of some habits of reserve upon which Englishmen 
are apt to pride themselves as though they were part and 
parcel of the sentiment of honour and the principle of 
integrity. Ruskin wrote once: “I cannot quite see the reason 
of this feeling, nor analyse that cruel reticence in the liearts 

* With Christ at Sea: a Religious Autobiography. By FrankT. Bullen, London: 
Hodderand Stoughton. [6s.j 
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of wise men which makes them always hide their deeper 
thoughts.’ But ifa fool may rush in where a philosopher 
has feared to tread, the opinion may he hazarded that in all 
probability fear of some kind or other is at the bottom of this 
“eruel reticence,” as it is at the bottom of all other crne| 
attitudes of mind—fear of ridicule at the lowest, fear of 
being suspected of hypocrisy not much less low, and, at 4 
fairly respectable moral height, fear of bringing discredit 
on a sacred cause by falling below the expectations confes. 
sions of faith will inevitably raise in those who read them, 
Mr. Bullen has bravely set all these fears aside, and told the 
story of his inner life of faith as~it grew amid the very real 
hardships and temptations of his life at sea. And by doing 
so, we do not doubt that he will have given to many men and 
boys the best help a fellow-man can give in their own struggle 
with like circumstance. Had he kept his book hack for 
posthumous publication, he would probably have considerably 
lessened, as well as postponed, the good it is calculated to do, 
For the help to be got out of a biography is very much 
increased by the contemporaneousness of the experiences it 
records, 

Mr. Bullen hegins his narrative with some'vivid reminis. 
cences of his childhood, spent under the care of a maiden 
aunt living near Paddington in circumstances. humble but 
refined. His aunt “had a horror of the foulness of the 
streets,’ and so he was never allowed “out to play.” But 
there was a garden, where he found amusement in holding 
loud conversations, chiefly about religion, with himself. He 
had no living companions, but there were books within reach, 
and out of these he remembers three which entered into his 
life,—a cookery-hook, practically interesting up to a certain 
point, but soon exhausted; a Bible, in which he read and 
learned appointed tasks, without, however, liking it; and 


“ Paradise Lost,” which he devoured at the age of four, and 
has felt the influence of ever since:—‘ Let no one ever iell me 
of such and such a book being above or beyond a child. Only 
and you may safely leave it to the 


let it be « good book, 
child's discretion.” 

“Paradise Lost’ took hold of his imagination and con. 
science, making the spiritual world real to him with a 
vividness transcending that of all the things of sense, and 
became one of the most powerful factors in his religious 
life. But other influences co-operating with Milton in laying 
the foundation of Christian habits were the example and 
teaching of his aunt inculeating early the habit of prayer 
and regular attendance at church and Sunday-school. In 
these days, when fear of forcing the consciences of children 
runs to absurd extremes, it is refreshing to find Mr. Bullen 
declaring his conviction that “an early acquiring of the habit 
of prayer, even though <t be only formal, must be one of the 
greatest benefits that a human being can receive.” Some 
shock of circumstance removed him suddenly from the shelter 
of his maiden aunt’s home to the very different atmosphere of 
a London laundry of over thirty years ago. He was over: 
worked, ill-fed, and cruelly used. His companions were a 
dozen women, “coarse, shameless, and in their talk as lewd as 
any sailors I have ever been shipmate with.” And in the 
course of three years of this misery he became “ familiar with 
all forms of evil, all expressions that men and women use ina 
sort of defiance of the Unseen Powers they fear and hate.” 
Another turn of fortune’s wheel removed him from the 
laundry to shipboard, and at first he did not find his con- 
dition improved by the change. The only point a reader 
can dwell on with consolation in Mr. Bullen’s description of 
his first days at sea is his assertion that such an experience 
would be impossible to-day :— 

“ For a mere child of between eleven and twelve to he thus left 
to live or die, as it might chance, without any one caring, without 
any one coming to see, would not be permitted on board any ship 
now. Yet I was esteemed fortunate in being left alone. I know 
of cases where boys as ill as I was then have been hunted out 
of a lair like mine with blows and curses and driven aloft. To 
the throes of their sickness was added the agony of fear, elinging 
to the swaying rigging in the blackness of the night amid the 
howling of the angry wind. This was spared me.” 

It is contrary to ship law that boys should frequent the 
fo’c’s'le. But the skipper was a morose and evil-tempered 
man, and the atmosphere of the cabin was consequently very 
crim. The galley was worse, the cook’s conversation being 
“ filthy and blasphemous.” Young Bullen broke bounds, and 
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This fear of God, active while the love of God was in 
abeyance, was doubtless largely due to the deep hold taken on 
the child's imagination and conscience by the influences of 
his early home and reading. The objective of faith was never 
lost sight of. And the taste for the better part in life 


found more genial as well as wholesome companionship among 
the men of the fo’e’s'le, who, though rough and even savage. 
had enough of chivalry in their composition to tone down 
heir stories and their oaths when the hoy came among them. 


These excursions brought punishment in their wake, and at 









last 


the fo'e’s'le. 


is prayers, and sung his hymns unabashed. 
istened to the latter with delight, and to the former with a 


curious awe. They protected the boy against the brutal spite 
of the skipper, and the boy gave in return the only thing he 
One 


+P ] 


jad to give—affection, “ with which he was overflowing. 
jig sailor, known as Yorkshire Joe, and a fervently Christian 
negro lad, became the boy's especial chums, and later on, 
when all the crew were changed except these two, they were 


his only friends. “Joe and I spent much time together away 


from the rest, and if I could recall some of our conversations, 
they would surprise myself in their innocent outpouring of all 
that was good in either of our hearts.” These men, of the first 
crew of the ‘ Arabella,’ represent very well the general type 
of rough but human British sailor, who believes in God and 
loves to discuss theology, swears and drinks freely, fears 
nothing except ghosts, and is satisfied that, whatever punish- 
ments may be in store for landsmen beyond death, “there is 
certainly no hell for sailors.” But Mr. Bullen makes 
4 great point of impressing upon his readers that this 
is not the only type of sailor in the merchant service. 
He has. served with crews as rough as the men of 
the ‘Arabella,” and wanting their chivalry. It is a 
wistake, he repeatedly tells us, to think that all sailors are God- 
fearing, or even God-acknowledging, men. Many of the ships 


he has been in have been frankly pagan; and he recognises} 


that, in material ways, he has sometimes been better off, more 
kindly treated, and altogether happier than in some where God 
was acknowledged and divine service held. The ‘ Discovery, 





‘ 


ship, anda very comfortable one, where he “ enjoyed life as 
hehad never done before,” and lived “ Godless days.’ Anawful 
night ending in shipwreck startled his conscience momentarily. 


attwelve years old into “a pert boy without reverence or fear.” 
We are told in full and interesting detail how a visitation 


of yellow-fever, “making death familiar,” and other moving| 


experiences troubled the lad from time to time, but made 
no impression strong enough to resist effectually the influence 
of pagan and blackguard shipmates. He was growing callous, 
and had quite ceased to pray, when he found himself suddenly 
confronted by a highly civilised Chinaman, who asked him 
challenging questions about his taith, in presence of heathen 


worship ina pagoda at Rangoon. Mr. Bullen was surprised to 
find how promptly he could reply in defence of Christianity tof 


an educated man who declared he knew all about it, and 
had deliberately reverted to the rites of his forefathers. 
And on returning to his ship he began a course of steady 
Bible reading, with a view to gaining further information, in 
case he should be challenged in like manner again. <A 


friendship with an ex-postulant of Llanthony Abbey, making] 


a voyage for his health, was the next help to spiritual 
growth. The postulant spoke with affection and reverence of 


Legend.” Mr. Bullen recognises that this influence did 
much to break through a habit of cynicism that was growing 


upon him, and gave him }ack his belief in friendship. But¥ 
80 far his religious life had formed no core :—* Inever prayed § 
bad, but somehow always4 


at all. My Janeuage was ver 
stopped short of blasphemy } 


afraid, not because my desives were not evil.” 


athreat of final banishment from the cabin should the 
ofence be repeated. The offence was repeated, punished 
with. the rope-end, and henceforth the boy was free of 
Mr.: Bullen notes this emancipation as the 
fourth momentous, and the first happy, change in his life. 
« At an age when most boys are mere children, I wag 
glmitted to the real companionship of men on such terms 
of equality as few boys ever experience until they can 
rightly be called boys no longer.” The happiest relations 
were in fact established. The child kept his simplicity, said 
The men 



























ause I was afraid of God.§ 


y 
ad he 
And some forms of eress evil 1 shunned, also because I was fel « 


attracted te him a succession of helpful friends. Indeed, 
there seems never to have been any period of Mr. Bullen’s 
séa-life when, even among the most brutal surroundings, he 
had not at least one friend capable of helping his spiritual 
development. What must be called his conversion occurred 
very soon after the voyage with the Llanthony postulant. 
Going ashore at Port Chalmers, in New Zealand, he anda 
shipmate were arrested in the street by the sound of hymn 
tunes escaping from the upper windows of a neighbouring 
warehouse. The “celestial sounds” were irresistible. The twc 


Bsailors went in, and found a mission meeting in progress. 


What passed is very simply, yet very eloquently, described in 
Mr. Bullen’s book. But we will only quote here that part of 
the narrative which defines his state of mind after he had 
understood and accepted the words of the preacher, which 
were to him the “ words of eternal life” :— 


“T love that description of conversion in the ‘new birth.’ No 
other definition touches the truth of the process at all. So help- 
less, so utterly knowledgless, possessing nothing but the 
consciousness of Life just begun, is the new-born Christian. For 
this reason I have always mistrusted frantic demonstrations of 
joy in those professing to have just entered into Life. Happi- 
ness there certainly is, but it is the happiness of one who, after 
long delirium of fever, awakes one morning with cool hands and 
head, a delicious sensation of restfulness pervading every nerve, 
a consciousness of serene enjoyment of the dawn smiling through 


mthe window, of the fresh cleanliness of the room, of healthy 


hunger presently to be satisfied.” 


j This tone of sane conviction pervades all that Mr. Bullen bas 


to say, not only of his individual experiences of religion, but 
upon the larger question of reforming the Service. He is on 
his guard against excessive religious excitement and also 
against hypocrisy. But he does not hesitate to declare that 
in Christianity lies the only hope of bettering the conditions 
of our mercantile marine. For— 

“The bettering of the sailor’s conditions of life and service 


jcan only be effectively obtained by the personal elevation of his 
tcharacter. Laws without end may be made and only succeed in 
= naking matters worse, because those who make them do not 

understand the conditions of sea-life, and those who should 
‘ Hifurnish them with the required information are content to curse 
to which he was transferred from the ‘ Arabella, was a pagan 
# their time and money to that which holds them down in the dirt; 
ind the decent ones, despairing of doing any good in their pro- 
gtession, seize an early opportunity of getting out of it. But a 
# morally and mentally uplifted personnel of tho Merchant Service 
But the result of the wreck being a pleasant time of wild would be in a position to make their needs known and get them 
adventure on a coral reef, he soon got over the shock. And Supplied, to the great advantage of all concerned.” 
heing landed at Havanna and plunged into a life of dissipa-— 
tion as the hanger-on of a public billiard-room, he developed & 


and growl at their lot while at sea, and, when ashore, devote all 


This book, like everything that Mr. Bullen writes, is full of 
the charm, the adventure, and the wonder of the sea,—these 
elements of interest and attraction being carried along in- 
voluntarily in the main stream of religious motive. 





MORE ABOUT THE WAR.* 
Mr. Lioyp and Mr. Childers tell the story of the same cam- 
paign and of the same force, but there is a notable difference 
between them. This difference is naturally due to the 
positions which the two writers severally occupied in the 
regiment. For at the front there is yet another front. Mr. 
Lloyd belonged to the cyclist section, and had as good a view 


gof what was going on as any individual combatant can hope 


to have; Mr. Childers was a driver, and had to be content 
with much more vague impressions. This is illustrated in an 
interesting way by what Mr. Childers tells us about his sensa- 
tions while fighting was going on. “I suppose,” he says, “ it 


Sarises from the nature of my work, but, speaking for myself 
fat least, I feel no animosity to any one.” 
8 did not share this philosophical detachment from the emotions 


His next neighbours 


Father Ignatius and the monastic life, and plied him alsoffof the time. “Infantry,” he goes on, “no doubt feel the lust of 


with poetry,—Tennyson’s * Idylls,” and Longfellow’s “Golden § 


hattle....... the gunners tell me they do, which is natural.” 
The combatant’s rage—and probably no one who has not been 


win battle ean imagine how fierce it is—does not come, then, 


from the sense of being in danger (though we all know how 
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closely anger follows upon fear). It comes rather from what@enemy. On this subject Mr. Lloyd has a highly interesting 
we may call generically the sense of rivalry. There is affnote on the difference between Celtic and Saxon valour, With 
peaceful manifestation of it in every game which involvesfMa very candid businesslike description of his own Sensations gs 
active antagonism,—golf, by the way, is said to be defective ia combatant :— 


as lacking this element. In battle it must become moreMJ « When at last the dangerous zone is reached, when bullets ap 
vehement the more this antagonism is realised,and the nearer singing by in copious showers and the shells are shrieking pa 
it is brought. The cavalry soldier, therefore, ought to feel it bursting among the — — Rot fade away, 
more acutely than the infantry, as he is brought into closer -_ there succeeds a calm disregard of the horrors of the sitm, 

i J? = f ion, not quite dogged, not entirely callous, and certainly by p, 
contact with the foe, and the driver would be at the opposite means heroic. One realises that the position is both dangecons 
end of the scale. It agrees with this that Mr. Childers isfJand unpleasant, and one would rather not be in it, but being sp 
surprised to find how much leisure he has even when actively 02 does not so greatly object. There is a certain work to ba 
employed. Leisure, we imagine, can hardly fail to abate the 


done in a certain prescribed manner, and the suggestion does not 

: arise that it should be avoided. ..... In all this, whether in 

passion of conflict. We must look, then, chiefly to Mr. Lloyd the active firing line or in the passive ranks behind, there is no 

for telling descriptions of fighting. And we get them, and of eg of rg no poo of Bie for asta or Queen, no 

ak. iaiian sneehane Od ‘LV ed at Capefg high sentiment, no ardent impetuosity. ere is merel 

o— agp -— ‘ - ig = cg ; . sis . ‘ Fe business-like realisation of a nasty job that has to be ply 

own in the course of the second wee < in February. ni through, tempered by a pleasing sense of sport, but render 

April 29th it marched from Glen Station (some tenfJunpleasant by the danger of the situation, and saddened by the 
miles north of Bloemfontein), being part of the 2Ist Brigade. 


loss of comrade or of friend.” 
of which the other constituent parts were the Cameron 


Both these C.I.V. volumes give us much of this personal 
Highlanders, the Derbyshires (Ist), and the Sussex Regiment.@Janalysis. In one matter both writers are so curiously jy 
Six days afterwards it fought its first regular battle. We 


agreement that one might think that they had agreed on what 
should like to quote the whole, had we space sufficient. Wef§they should say. This is the way in which trifles dominata 
will imagine, then, the C.I.V. lying sheltered in a mealie-field the thoughts, even in the very gravest situations. Here is what 
which is part of a plain bounded on either side by ridgesf§ Mr. Childers has to say :— 


occupied by the Boers, and narrowing in front, with a rising “ The really absorbing things are questions of material welfara 
slope, to a pass through which the route of the army lay :— —sordid, physical, unromantic details, which touch you at every 
, turn. Shall we camp in time to dry my blankets? Biscuit 
“And then as there we lay and scanned the ridge upon ourfMration raised from three to three and a half! How can I fill m 
right with our glasses, lo! there were Boers on the ridge busy water-bottle? Rum to-night! Is there time for asnooze at th, 
building trenches and now and again getting up and firing with Malt? Dare I take my boots off to-night? Is it going to rain? 
their rifles at our cavalry scouts on the plain. From us theyf There are always the thousand little details connected with tha 
were just out of range, some 2,000 yards or more, but our Zeissffcare of horses and harness, and all along the ever-present 
or Ross prismatic glasses brought them very clearly within view, i problem of the next meal, and how to make it meet the demands 
their faces, hats, and rifles being distinctly visible. ‘Not quite fof your hunger.” 
their proper game,’ one of us said. ‘The wily Boer doesn’t} id 
generally show himself like that if all reports be true.” The 
words were scarcely said when from just in front of us came a 
boom, and a rattling, whirring whistle passed across our front, 
and as we looked a great cloud of dust burst almost exactly 
among the group which had been so incautiously busy on the 
hill-top. It was a grand shot for a sighter, and this battery of 
ours scored heavily. (mmediately after, boom! boom! and twof I a : ernie Uta ops BW epee a 
guns went off like x right and left at partridges. The first shot thought. He does not « ens “ himself by ith what he or others 
was right on the very spot, and up got a score or more and fled jg thought or felt. He describes and criticises with much free. 
like unts across the sky-line. But they were too late, for the dom and force the arrangements of transport, commissariat, 
second landed and burst right among ae We saw them stagger Mi hospital accommodation, and all the uncountable details which 
and fall, and some got up again and others did not. Later in the Bo to make up the moving power of an army. All this is 


day thirty-seven dead bodies were picked up in that very spot.” : : 

. ” ; J F shill _ Bfclearly beyond the provinces of the reviewer to estimate. He 
They cheered, as they might have cheered, to use Mr. Lloyd S@ean only say what he finds, adding that there seems to hea 
similes, a goal at football or a boundary hit at cricket. ButMf ooneral vracsemblance in the whole account. 
it was not all looking on, These spectators had to become 
actors, for they were directed to attack the ridge on the right.@ 
They did so, covered by artillery, and won it without a single 
shot being fired on either side. This was the battle of 
Welkom. Next came the battle of Zand River, and this 
was very much like its predecessor, an artillery duel, the 
enemy vacating his position without trying conclusions in 
actual conflict. Things went otherwise in the last struggle 
of the great march to Pretoria, the battle of Diamond Hill. 
The enemy held his ground more stubbornly, and the loss on 
the attacking side was heavier. Yet here, too, within half an 

r of f sunset, i vas re : : ates 
hour of the ond eine ” . a & bolt — ement of the usual nightly congregation, indignant at being excluded, crawl- 
artillery that decided the issue. General Ian Hamilton— ing in under the flaps of the tent, and then quietly sitting down. 

“Brought up the 82nd battery to the summit of the ridgeffIt was my first and last attempt at meetings for ‘ Christians 
in the face of armed and unbroken rifle fire at less than|gonly.” 

1,000 yards, and got the guns successfully to work, with all ess. sk i lose gr > so resolving 

their marvellous rapidity and skill, right on to the enemy’sif And, doubtless, she did not lose ground by so resolving. 

strongest trenches and schanzes. The Guards, who hadg 
been hitherto lying in the valley below, climbed up into the 
firing line away beyond the Derbys on our right. The Derbys 
themselves advanced with them, drawing in some stragglers 
from the left, while we ourselves were already in position.§ 
And then from all along the line with artillery, musketry, and 
every available machine gun we poured upon the enemy for the 
last half-hour of daylight the hottest fire that possibly could be - > Z 
maintained. And then the sun sank, the firing died away, the with all but unmixed condemnation. It must, however, be 
last shell burst across the black ridge beyond, and in the dark- @ understood that the learned author does not deny that some 
ness we left the vantage ground we had won, and camped sadly Mind of reformation was needed. That which two Popes had 


and cheerlessly among the trees around the farmstead of our Bi i i 2 - 
enemy’s commander. But that last half-hour had done its work, t? 2dmit could not, indeed, be denied by any historian, how- 
That battery still remained in its position. Our outposts stillffever deeply attached he might feel to the great medieval 
— the a - ere —: - —_ all be back again##Church. The evils existing as regards moral discipline are 
and resume the last day’s work. nd so under cover of darkness MH ¢,,1)., a. . ‘ -. a . ac 
the enemy deserted his position, and the fight which seemed half & fully stated im these pages. It is mone ee the ervoeeeape” 
and convents were very far from being ideal institutions, and 
that the higher ecclesiastics had departed from the simplicity 















































We have another thought as we readi—Why were not the 
factual combatants of past ages as articulate as our modem 
fighters have learnt to be? It is only by the rarest chance 
@that we get a glimpse of what they really thought and felt. 


Mr. Billington takes us into a very different region of 


* Adjutant Murray” gives us yet another and a very 
different variety of experience from the front. She is an 
officer of the Salvation Army. Her chief work was to estab. 
lish a “ Soldiers’ Home,” and her story of how she set it up 
and how she carried it on is told with admirable simplicity 
and good humour. She does not even object—and it is an 
admirable quality in an enthusiast—to have the laugh turned 
against herself. She had a meeting for “ Christians only,” 
intending to give such individual counsel as might be needed. 
Eight came. A hymn was sung and prayer followed :— 

“Qn arising from my knees, my astonishment was great to find 





A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE GERMAN 
REFORMATION.* 
THESE two volumes of Janssen’s History involve an examina 
tion of the Reformation in Germany from a strong Catholie 
point of view. It goes without saying that the movement meets 


lost was wholly won.” 

But whatever artillery may do, it is necessary for the general 
to have men who will advance, and who will go on advancine§ 
till, if need be, they actually come into contact with the® 








* History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages. . By Johannes 
Janssen. Vols. UI.andIV. Translated from the German by A. M. Christie, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. ([25s.] 
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medieval order. To get some kind of social order that will 
stand and allow men to live is the first and most supreme 
task in this world. 

That moral anarchy followed in the wake of the Reforma- 
tion is so generally admitted that it was hardly necessary for 


of Christian life, and had become sensual, worldly, and 
extravagant. The problem which such ‘a writer has to 
With answer is, —What, under the circumstances, was to be done? 
18 a That problem is largely i gnored, and the roots of the Refor- 
mation movement are looked for not in a great moral neces- 


ting 


ara sity, bttt in an anarchical revolt against authority. Histori-Jour author to devote nearly the whole of these two volumes 
- cally, we may indeed say that a break-up of feudal society to establish this fact. It is surely out of all proportion to 
hh was inevitable. But on the other hand, from an ethicalf#dwell in such lingering detail on the demoralisation of 
Dy standpoint, it must also he asserted that wv vigorous attempt@ Germany, and to quote freely from the writings of the 
rus on the part of the Papal See to do: its duty might have gonef# Reformers as testimony for this state of things, with the 
im far to prevent many of the unquestionably noxious features of object of conveying the impression that it was the Reformers 
Not the Reformation. who were responsible for the immorality. Those who have 
rin We must, however, discern clearly what were and what were ffexamined history to learn what she has to teach rather than 
~ not. in that time of storm and stress, features of the Reforma-jto find their own opinions confirmed, are aware that when 
th, tion. Here we cannot quite accept the diagnosis of Dr.f§the great deep of a social epoch is broken up, turbid floods 
ied Janssen. He treats of the * Newer Humanism” as preparing {Jof human froth will be sure to be only too manifest, and that 
red the way for the religious anarchy and moral decline whichfsurface disorder does not necessarily signify that the new 
the followed. Afterwards, by a singular inconsistency, he at-Mmovement is a merely immoral one. The nature that has 
tributes the decline of this very humanistic movement in theffleft its old moorings and is seeking for new may display 
nal Universities to Reformation contempt for learning. Now wefJmany evil traits, but at least there is life there, while under 
” think with another section of Catholic thinkers that thef§the old order the entire nature might have been doomed to 
- Reformation had little to do with the Renaissance, or“ newfslow decay. These, we take it, were the two alternatives 
i jearning.” On the whole, the culture of the time was either offered to mankind in Europe in the sixteenth century. We 
lat still distinctly Catholic, as in the case of More in England, @ quite see the Catholic point of view, and we are also sure that 
or it was critical and non-committal, as in the ease of progress means nothing without order. The question is 
ire Erasmus. The Reformation was rather a moral and political ff whether the old order in Europe was of any longer use as 
x and social movement than « movement born out of learning. the supreme guardian of moral discipline. That is a point 
ny Luther translated the Bible for the Gernian people, not be-f§ which, in spite of much argument and evidence on the other 
tis eause he was a scholar, but because he needed Bible support for side, is shirked in these two volumes. 
“ a great moral and doctrinal movement. Dr. Janssen, again. Finally, it is of course vain to deny that the Reformation 
nt connects the almost pagan tone of the new learning, of thefijis responsible for much intellectual anarchy. It set forth the 
ds tracts, lampoons, treatises, songs, which poured forth as aff doctrine of private judgment instead of that of the consensus 
flood, with the Reformation, as though Luther and Melancthon fj of authority which had obtained for ages. But the mere 
ie were representatives of a revived worship of beauty. Howl fact of the invention of printing would have broken down 
n does he, then, account for the paganism of the Roman Cariafthe walls of traditional authority even had no Reformation 
o*) under Leo X. and Julius II.,—2a part of the history of the movement come. ‘The truth is that there was a general sense 
time to which he never refers? The truth is that Rome of 2 new world, and it was stimulated by all the wonderful dis- 
of represented the semi-paganism of the time in a way that Pro- [i overiesofthetime. The critical spirit had broken loose inthe old 
- testantism never did, and that Luther and his comrades were fJ Catholic fold, and a newappraisement of values and truths was 
2. more given to Hebraising, to use Arnold's term, than they fj,ound totake place. Itis true that that may have been prema- 
t were to Hellenisiny. Sweet reasonableness was precisely the turely brought about among ignorant people by the Refor- 
h one thing absent in the Reformation movement, so far as that fH mation, and we have already admitted that some slower and 
3 movement was an active popular propaganda. more rational method which should not have split Christendom 
e The history of the Reformation has yet to be treated infgasunder would have been theoretically better for mankind. 
4 au impartial and thoroughly intelligent way. Each his.j But for this the Church was as much to blame as the heretics, 
toriun has to prove something, he writes as 2 pamphieteer, and ggand, moreover, when at the Council of Trent the c hurch had 
; it need not be said that this work is no exception to that #2” opportunity to clear the ground and to reassert its position, 
A rule, Still, we can learn much from it, if we regard theff fortified by the experienc e which should have been gained, 
F Reformation as, like all earthly events, very imperfect, how-g that great chance wae practically thrown Sway: and a highly 
) ever justified in the main, and if we can try to put ourselvesf@ centralised spiritual despotism emerged which has set itself 


against modern culture, and so has widened the gulf made by 
the Reformation. But we must never look for a rational end 
in the movement of criticism and opposition. The question 
is. how will the critical movement affect the new positive 
statement? To what constructive point will it bring us 2 
The Reformation, considered as a critical movement, is not 
yet over, and it cannot be fully judged till we see to what new 
positive doctrine it will ultimately lead. We shall not, 
perhaps, have a real history of so vital a movement until that 


; at the point of view of an intelligent Catholie mind such as 
that of the present author. What in the main is his indict- 
ment of the Reformation? In the first and foremost place, 
that it split up the moral unity of Europe. This, it must be 
admitted, is wu serious charge. If Europe could have been 
kept together without sufferiny intellectual bondage, it would 
have been so much. tothe good. When we think of what such 
, a prolonged tragedy and accumulation of horrors the Thirty 

Years’ War was, we may well say that the movement which 

entailed such a war must have been of a dubious nature, or ati time comes. 
least that it must have been badly led. So, too, with the 
German Peasants’ War, that series of miseries, that abortive 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
The Cominy Waterloo, though unquestionably to be referred 
to the category of fiction, is destitute of the element which 
attracts most readers of romance. ‘There is not only no love 
interest in the narrative, but not a single female character is 


rising of poor and misguided but honest men. We must vo 
behind the Reformation, it is true, to find the causes of the 
Peasants’ War, we must find it in the break-up of a feudal 
order which in its decline revealed festering sores in the body- 
politic of Western Europe. But that the Reformation beld out 
tu the peasants emancipation from feudal bondage and from 
poverty which it. was unable to accomplish, that it aggravated 
the disease without providing the remedy, we fear must be 
udmitted as undoubted historical fact. It is sad but true that in 
Nngland, as in Germany, un economic decline of the peasantry 
dates from the Reformation. Luther himself admitted that he 
had opened the floodgates of society without having any deep 


mentioned by name amongst the dramatis persone. But if 
Captain Cairnes makes no concession on this score, he has 
none the less given us a very engrossing as well as plausible 
picture of the next great war. The time is in the immediate 
future—to be exact, the year 1903—France and Russia are 
ranged against England, Germany, and Austria, and although 
the British leet has asserted its undisputed supremacy at an 


* (1.) The Coming Waterloo. By Captain Cairnes, London: Constable and 


i] social restorati i is mi / indee ve nay ag Co. (us. (2.) Driscoll, King of Scouts: a Romance of the War. By A. G. 
plan of or ial 1 storation in his mind. And, indee d, \ © M8y ies, ‘London: Simpkin, Murshall, and Co. (Gs i3.) ‘The Pride of Race 
say of the Reformation that it was hurriedly and imperfectly JJ ix Pice Panels. By Bo. Farjeon. Loudou: Hutchinson and Co. ° [6s.|—(4.) 
: ° = ° e The Sway of Philippa. By James Blythe Patton. London: George Alleu. 
made, and that its leaders, with the exception of Calvin, had Ge. 5 ) Tris ity. Bells. By Ame lia KE. Bar r. London: T. Pisher Unwin. 
0 soci: : fe g in their . 3 b : e¢ tion of Us. 6.) A Traged i Evrovs. By Geraldine Hodgson. Loudon: Georve 
Lo social o1 political pl im im : mind y th idop ; aif Allen. bs, 7.) Saeah, 2G. By Mrs, Saut Duartiu Lanyou. Luudon; 7. 


Which some enduring substitute should- be found for the old 
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early stage of the war, the conflict lingers on until after af{more than average interest. The influence of the strong. 
series of feints a British expeditionary force succeeds in landing J minded heroine on her relations and the international rivaly 
in the neighbourhood of Boulogne. The narrative deals Mbetween her suitors afford him ample material for the exercie, 
with the brief campaign which culminates in the junctionf§of his talent as narrator and psychologist. In the eng the 
of the British troops with the German Army of the North. fjmuch-wooed Philippa, greatly daring, decides—with her eyes 
Captain Cairnes leaves nothing to he desired in the “up-to-fopen—to cast in her lot with Stein, a German with a sone. 
date” and scientific treatment of his subject.. The episode fi what lurid past. We cannot altogether reconcile ouiselyas to 
of the submarines with which the story opens is worthy of §Philippa’s action in view of Stein’s admissions. But the Pook 
Mr. Wells. The English Field-Marshal travels about in afJis full of somewhat artificially prepared surprises, 
motor-car, and though there are no air-ships a la Zeppelin on There are many charming pictures of old New York in Mrs. 
either side, the British make effectiye use of their military §Barr’s Trinity Bells. The quiet scenes which show the girls 
kites. The central point in the campaign, in which terrible@isinging catches, skating, and going ‘about their domestic 
losses are sustained on both sides, is the failure of a great @business a hundred years ago are gracefully depicted, and the 
night attack by the French,—an episode described by Captain @flittle spice of adventure imparted to the narrative by the 
Cairnes with a great deal of effective realism. Captain episode in which the heroine’s father is captured by Algerine 
Cairnes is so far optimistic that he takes it for granted pirates lends a flavour to what might otherwise be too insipid 
that we have learned our lesson from the Boer War sofa recital. The book is decidedly soothing reading, and {op 
thoroughly as to have levelled up the shooting of thefJthat reason may be recommended as an antidote to the 
“Tommy” to the standard of his courage. This is tofJinflammatory romances so much in vogue. 

assume a good deal: but Captain Cairnes is even less justified Miss Hodgson’s newest book, .A Tragedy of Errers, is some. 
in assuming that the French three years hence will have fi what dreary reading. It is a study in misunderstanding; 
taken no steps to render their troops a less conspicuous Mand the maiden aunt, unexpectedly chosen as the bad genius 
mark for the sharpshooters of their enemies, and will still of the piece, is too outrageously unpleasant a person to be 
udvance to attack in masses, in the close order observed at Mconvincing. The book opens with a death-bed, and ends with 
their military manwuvres. But with these reserves, The fithe death by drowning of the heroine. It is written with g 
Coming Waterloo is a book which deserves attentive perusal. certain power, but we most of us suffer too much from dis. 
[t was a good idea to give a map of the scene of operations ; agreeable tempers and dispositions in real life to be able ty 
it is a pity that the map itself is not better printed. 


find relaxation in reading about them. 

With Captain Cairnes’s imaginative forecast of the coming @ Mrs. Sant Martin Lanyon has chosen two exivaordinary 
war Mr. Hales’s romance of that still being waged in South consonants to add to the name of her heroine. Sarah, PG 
Africa may be conveniently bracketed. The nature of the ffis the name of the book, and we are informed that the letters 
contents of Driscoll, King of Scouts, is clearly foreshadowed ff denote the words “ paying guest.” Mrs. Lanyon wishes to write 
by the title. It is a sustained panegyric of the irregular and Bi. realistic book, and puts a touching dedication to the ashes of 
the Colonial, and a continuous satire against the inefficiency of ff her heroine, who perished, she tells us, a victim ‘ io the flames 
the English officer. Driscoll, the hero of the story. is aM of the fire of the ‘Bazar des Charités’ Paris.” However 
wonderful Irishman, with mighty limbs, immense shrewdness, Miho reader’s withers are uawrung, for half-way through the 
and a terrific Transpontine brogue. As a contrast to this By ok the author indulges in a digression, in which she repre. 
magnificently intelligent Bohemian we have Colonel Glass-} 


a he sents Sarah as having an interview with her biogiapherand 
eye and Captain Pompom, odiou s fops and snobs, whose only § saying in effect —‘ Hitherto I’ve told you the truth, but now 
redeeming feature is their personal valour, “idiotic orna- 


i ee 4- @ begin a new part. and let it be “ imaginary writing ”’ (see p. 263), 
ments sent out for De Wet to play skittles with,” exponents we are extremely glad that Part III. is “imaginary,” as the 
ut a system which makes the common soldier “a dunce, a devil, ‘ i 


@ heroine’s conduct therein is not heroic, and the narrative is 
or a deserter,” and who habitually speak with the “abomin-Biegious and squalid. On the whole, this is a pretentious 
uble affectation of the British-fop.” There are, it is true, } 
exceptions to this wholesale condemnation, but it is the un-} 
tortunate peculiarity of Mr. Hales’s method that he contrives fii.e hears the old story of the reprehensible conduct ‘of the 
to render ris heroes quite as ridiculous as bis pet aversions. MW pyjie Man in his framing of the marriage law- 

As the Spectator has never failed to urge that the splendid @ 
services of the Colonial troops should be fully recognised, we f 
cannot be accused of prejudice when we express our lively § 
regret that Mr. Hales should have spoiled a good case by his ff 
acrimony and extravagance. 











































clever, but a weariness falls on the spirit of the reviewer when 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~—+—— 


: ; THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Farjeon’s novel, The Pride of Race, opens promisingly  « The Settlement of South Africa” iz, perhaps, the most inter. 
enough, but is wrecked on the same reef that proved fatal to Mr.§ esting paper in a remarkably interesting Quarterly. The first 
Barrie in Tommy and Grizel, the introduction of his hero into section of the article deals with “State Fimance and Industrial 
the society of Peers and their daughters. The self-sacrificing Enterprise,’ the second with “Immigration, Agriculture, and 
devotion of Moses Mendoza fo his son Raphael while the 


Irrigation.” The two parts are by different hands, and are te 
former leads a struggling life in a Spitalfields slum is drawn he followed by further sections on “ Mines,” “ Railways,” and the 
with many excellent touches. But when, by 2 freakish turn 


“Native Question” in April next. With regard to the bearing 
of fortune’s wheel, Moses is converted into a millionaire, and Mof the cost of the war, the writer thus-summarises his first few 
Raphael, after « distinguished public-school and University M pages :—“ First, the war is an Imperial war necessary to the 
career, marries Lady Julia, the only child of the Earl of {retention of Cape Town as a British port; second, the possession 
|.ynwood, the novel deteriorates in interest and verisimilitude. of the Cape is vital to the existence of the Empire; conse- 
Mr. Farjeon’s delineation of the amenities of Mayfair is more jj quently the Imperial Treasury should pay for the war.” But 
conscientious than convincing. Ultimately. after Moses thirdly, good government will ultimately poove - of _— 
Mendoza, following the example of the ancient Athenians, hasycom™mercial benefit to South are - ba gua cane ee 
presented a battleship as an i<idoos; to the nation, and Raphael} the oom “el gg ed sid — iy _— He - 
has achieved a brilliant success in the House, the millionaire Imperial credit ; — : bo ha Nie ed . 
fails, dragging the Earl and his son with him in his Be snenonablo skews nt the i nih ~ sapetiaien alhggntnee 
: Soh 3 the idea that the Transvaal mineowners should pay for the war, 
fall. At this juncture Lady Julia, who has heen estranged declaring that such a policy would he insane, and looks to the 
from her husband in consequence of her flirtation with ici catiatiihe Railway and dynamite as “the two principal 
un old flame, comes to the rescue with her private sources from which a larger revenue may be drawn without 
fortune, and the story ends on a note of unctuous creating new or raising old tariffs.” While he believes that with 
optimism with the reconciliation of hushand and wife tof careful management half the expenditure of the late Transvaal 
the sound of the New Year's bells. It is a pity that Mr. {Government may be avoided, yet “the mounted police force 
Farjeon. should haye made Moses Mendoza so afflictingly ff which will be required for some years will cost a larger sum 
vulgar, and his patricians so oppressively ornate. than the most rigid retrenchment on Mr. Kruger’s policy can 

Mr. Patton's elaborate vindy of a majtresse fenme of thefgsave.” The writer of the second half of this article dwells 
modern typemThe Sway oy Philippa—is well written and of strongly on the necessity of immigration,— without it he believes 
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uth Africa. He estimates that the coming general i machinery have been introduced; and he suggests that as cane 
Sugar in a raw or semi-refined state has a most decided advantage 
over highly refined cane or beet sugar in its superior aroma, much 
might be done by encouraging a taste for it among consumers. 
He severely criticises the Indian Government for having a year 
#220 entered into the tariff war instead of instructing its subjects 
ato grow and manufacture sugar properly. It is inconceivable 
that Continental Governments and producers do not see that to 
reduce taxation to reasonable limits, and thereby enormously 
increase their home consumption, would be an eminently 
profitable and businesslike proceeding. 


fe shall lose So ; : : 
Census will show the white population of South Africa to be about Mi 


20.000; of this 415,000 are Dutch by origin, 340,000 are British,and 
the rest foreigners. Only immigration, he argues, can preserve 
for the British “the control of the ballot box.” He further ® 









describes the necessity for expenditure on irrigation—though the 
rainfall in half South Africa is equal to that of London—and the 
backward condition of agriculture in the country, “ for which the 
effort of an insufficient population to spread itself over and 
occupy the land is largely responsible,” together with the general 
ignorance as to its great fertility. As aninstance of the latter, 
the yield per thousand from the vines of Cape Colony “ is five or 
six times greater than the yield from French vines, and six or 
geven times greater than it is in Australia or California.” Even 
to those who realise how gigantic are our possessicus in South 
Africa, it is amazing to be told that “if peopled as densely 
as England” the land under the British flag “would con- 
tain more than six hundred million British subjects.” A 
paper on the poems of Crabbe is charmingly written, and will 
raise that little-read poet in the eyes of most readers. The 
griter of the article on Michelet has caught much of the} 
prilliancy of his subject. “The supreme merit of Michelet’s 
history,” he tells us, “ lies just in the fact that it is the attempt 
of a powerful genius to evoke the spirit of a whole people from 
the tomb, ‘Doucement, doucement, Messieurs les morts,’ 
whispered the archivist to his sallow cohorts, ‘procédons par 
ordre, s'il yous plait.’ And what a long, noble, and crowded 
procession it is, glowing with light and air and animation.” 











THE BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLF. 

The January number of the Biblioth*que Universelle (London 
4 Hachette), the ablest and sanest of the Swiss monthly 
reviews, contains some striking comments on the real sig- 
nificance of the war in South Africa from the pen of the 
feditor, M. Tallichet. He is by no means prepared to endorse 
i British diplomatic relations with the Transvaal in all respects, 
or to deny that the suspicions of the Boers were ground- 
less. But he is none the less convinced that, had the 
Afrikander aspirations been realised, South Africa would for 
many long years, perhaps for ever, have ceased to be an instru- 
ment of civilisation in the highest sense of the word. The 
Afrikander ideal, in his view, was based on three aims,—(1) 
the expulsion or subjection of the British element, (2) the reten- 
tion of the natives in a condition of strict and permanent serf- 
dom, (3) the creation of an Empire devoted to purely material 
prosperity and exempt from external influence. As to the perma- 
nence of such an Empire he has the gravest doubts, for as he 
pertinently asks, apart from the long-standiug and intestinal 
dissensions of the Boers, is it likely that the Cape Afrikanders 
would have submitted to the dictation of the Pretoria bureau- 
cracy, or would the natives, the predominant partner in point of 
numbers, and emancipated by the British régime, have accepted 
the new situation without a determined resistance? Finally, 
M. Tallichet pronounces the general policy of the British to have 
been liberal to the verge of Quixotry. What other Government, 
feels, she says, a great dearth of thought and of imagination, but {J he asks, whether Republican or Monarchical, in Europe or else- 
she has more affection than ever. That is the only everlasting where, would, after a year of hard fighting, have tolerated the 
flower. “The Early History of Fox Hunting” isa most entertaining MM Worcester Congress, at which eight thousand Afrikanders were 
paper. Many will be surprised to see how modern a sport itis. It (permitted to meet in British territory and tender their moral 
began in the eighteenth century, and although, says the reviewer, support to the enemy ? 

“we cannot pretend to trace any connection between them, the 
rise of fox-hunting and the great Whig revolution were almost 
contemporaneous.” What strange ideas our great-grandfathers 
seem to have had of pleasure! We are told in this paper that} 
“in the days of Squire Forester at Willey Hall, in Shropshire, 
when there was a meet the guests would arrive the day before 
and sit down, booted and spurred, to dinner at four o’clock inf 
the afternoon. They did not rise from table till it was time tof 
mount their horses and ride to the covert-side.” It is only fair 
toadd that it was the custom in those days to “throw off as ff 
soon as it was light enough to distinguish a gate from a stile.” 






























THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

We think the best article in the new Edinburgh—except 
that on South Africa, dealt with elsewhere—is “ Madame du 
Deffand and her Friends.” That wonderful woman of the world was, 
perhaps, most interesting in her old age,—during the time of her 
blindness and of her friendship with Horace Walpole. We have 
seldom read anything more pathetic than the description she 
gives of the state of her own mind at this period. She compares 
itto a garden in which al most a'l the flowers have faded. She 





























ARMY REORGANISATION. 

Army Reorganisation. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 4d.)—This is a striking pamphlet on 
Army reform written by one who is evidently an oflicer of stand- 
ing and experience. We will not say that we agree with it 
entirely, but we gladly admit that it has many most useful 
suggestions, and we recommend its perusal to all who have the 
interest of the Army at heart. We are glad to see the writer 
iwells strongly on the need of increasing the Militia, and of 
: taking that force seriously. He mentions, @ propos of the Militia, 
the following most excellent proposal of Colonel Innes, which we 
recommend to the consideration of the Under-Secretary of State 
and all who are interested in the Militia:—“It has been sug- 
gested by Colonel Innes, who has had many years’ experience as 
the officer commanding the Gordon Highlanders (Militia), that 
the formation of a ‘ Reserve for the Militia’ should be undertaken: 
M every militiaman who has gone through the preliminary training 


ER ORE Ric : i Ss Se ing excused attend: 
who writes with inside knowledge of his subjects, draws atten- fg?" allowed to pass to the reserve, and being — ad uttendance 
; from a certain number of annual trainings, provided he goes 


tion to the teachings of recent science in Germany as to thei” ; 

great dietetic value of sugar, especially to those whose work is through a regular pp fea of musketry each year, attending on 
mainly physical and muscular; he shows the enormous import-(g°@turday afternoons, in plain clothes, at a local range, under 
ance it has assumed asan article of food in this country, and§ regulations to be laid down by the officer commanding the revi- 
argues that its present position is absolutely bound up with fiscal mental district. Some such arrangement for a reserve for the 
freedom. “The smallest tax,” he says, “would result in oneg Militia is no doubt possible. and the force would thus be made 
way or another in raising the price of sugar to the consumer a capable of expansion when required, provided that arms, clothing 
halfpenny a pound,” which with an ordinary working-class family J and equ -” wes see ve - tae - piled A Dats 
might mean a tax of 25s. yearly, an “enormous imposition on anfq®™™«tioned and kept in store.” As to the writer of the punphlet’s 
income of perhaps £50 or £60 a year.” Tho unequal incidence of general tone, we have nothing but praise. Clearly the best form 
4 tax on a large article of consumption as between rich and poor, fg! defensive action is the power and will, if necessary, to take the 
is far the most serious argument against a tax on sugar; for we 
cannot follow Mr. Mathieson when he tells us that it would 
practically annihilate industries which use 404,000 tons of sugar 
annually, and employ over a hundred thousand persons. The 
public could, no doubt, pay a slightly increased price for 
jam and confectionery. He tells of the deplorable con- 
dition of protected Colonial sugar producers in Guadaloupe and 
Martinique, contrasted with the yearly increase of free production Lord Roberts as a Soldier in Peace and War. By Captain W. E. 
in Java, and in some of our West India Colonies like Trinidad, Cairnes. (Hodder and Stoughton. #3.)—This is as good a book 


: ; : : > 
Jamaica, and Grenada, where modern methods and modern @of its kind as we have seen of late. We do not like, a3 we have 















THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 

The Economic Review for January contains an article by{ 
Mr. George Mathieson on ‘‘Some Economie Aspects of the Sugar 
Problem,” to which we would direct the attention of those who 
are sure to wish to take advantage of the necessity of raising 
increased revenue to advocate a tax on sugar. Mr. Mathieson, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Under this heading we notice such B oj) the wek as hawe not 
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often said, the practice of writing biographies of living persons. § 
If. it is to be done, let it be done with the discretion and good ™ 
taste which are shown by Captain Cairnes. This is one of his 
strong points; another is the clearness with which he puts 
before his readers the circumstances of his narrative. There 
is, for instance, this very notable fact about Lord Roberts’s 
career, the absolute change which has taken place in the 
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less powder. Then, again, our author chooses judiciously the § 
technical details which he gives to his readers. In narrating 
the great march from Cabul to Candahar—though he does not 
consider this to be the greatest of Lord Roberts’s achievements 
—he transcribes some of the orders by which the details of 
haggage, provisioning, transport, &c., were regulated. It makes 
one realise the whole affair in a very interesting way. We are 
apt to take things for granted. Yet how different it is when we 
examine actual details! There is the matter of fuel, for instance. 
Wood was to be purchased, if possible, when the day's march was 
ended. If it could not he got, trees were to be cut down. And 
if there were no trees? Then houses were bought for the timber 
in them, And if no houses? Then roots had to be grubbed up § 
Many writers do not think it worth while to give such details ; 
but how they help us to realise! ‘he descriptions of battles, as 
of that of Candahar, are commendably clear. It was both « 
veneral’s and a soldier’s battle, admirably managed and largely 
fought hand to hand. When so mang showed the greatest J 
daring, it is scarcely fair to single out one name. Yet no one 
will blame the mention of George White, then Major in a 
Highland regiment. 
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300Ks OF RererEeNce.—We _ welcothe the annual issue 


SALE OF 
(the fifty-eighth) of Thom’s Ofitial Directory (Alexander ATER ae aE 
Thom and Co, 2ls.) This volume, consisting of twof ) “ASEM  SHAWIS, CRETOMS 





thousand pages, furnishes the usual information found ir 
calendars, official guides, a compressed Army Jist and Navy 
List, and other matters. Its speciality is in Irish affairs, to 
which we may say some two-thirds of the volume are devoted. 
The Irish statistics are peculiarly interesting. There are 36,090 
owners of less than an acre, nearly half being in Leinster. Th: 
total number of owners in the island was (in 1876) nearly 70,000. 
It would be interesting to have another return showing us what 
advance has been made in purchase during the quarter of aff 
century. Of owners above 10,000 acres there were between 300] 
and 400. The largest area was held by Mr. Richard Berridge, 
159,898 acres, valued at £6,321. There were five others above i 
100,009 acres,—viz., Marquess Conyngham, 156,973 (£32,614); 
Lord Lansdowne, 120,616 (£31,536); Lord Kenmare, 118,606 
(£34,473); Marquess of Sligo, 114,881 (£16,157); and 
the Marquess of Downshire, 110,172 (£91,552).- In 1899 
there were 584,285 holders of land, great and small, show- 
ing an increase of between 7,009 and 8,000 on the 
previous year.——The Loudon Manual for 1901, edited by Robert 
Ronald (E. Lloyd, 1s. 6d.), is especially interesting, as giving parti- 
culars of the development of local government brought about by 
the Act constituting the new municipalities. The editor speaks 
hopefully on the subject in his preface. There are five sections, 
«Political London” (where we observe a misprint of 1855 for 
1885), “ Central Governing Authorities,” and “Other Central 
Services,” ‘ London’ Boroughs,” and “ Poor Law.” The total 
rateable value is £37,535,318, of which £28,405 is described as 
rateable value of agriculturalland, (Abouta quarter of this isin 
Lewisham Union and another quarter in Wandsworth.) In the 
equalisation of rates the City is the largest payer (£106,528), and 
Islington the largest receiver (£23,455), with Camberwell next 
(£22,954). By a curious coincidence Matthew Arnold classes 
these two together. Why hurry, he says. (we quote from 
memory),.from a “dismal and illiberal life at Camberwell to a 
life equally dismal and illiberal at Islington.” 


AN 
SALE. COSTUD MES, 7c ARPETS, ‘ 
MANTLES, RUGS, ; 
MONDAY NEXT, MILLINERY, MATLINGS, BRIC-\. BRAC, 
FOR FOUR DAYS ONLY 
At Final Reductions. j AT FINAL REDUCTIONS, 


LIBERTY a and co, Ltd., Regent Street, _London, 
re) S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


___100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. _ 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.. 









































HEADACHES 
EYE- ST RAI Ni @ are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 


ure being overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Ux- 
OVER equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
ad muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. , Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful corree- 
WORKE D tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
ihe Care and i a gg of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES,” by Mr. Joun Brownie, 


EYES t PRS. F.R.M.S. Post- free One Shilling, 


from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”"—MyRa’s JouRNAL. linia 
3.6 per do 


Collars—LAbiEs’3-fol@..........ceeeeesseeeeeeeees ; 
LINEN GENTS’ 4-fold ..... @ vse 411 per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Ge ontlemen, from .........5/11 per ity Lo 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
, Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
COLLARS, cu FFS, Fronts, 35,6 per half-doz. 
Samples and ‘Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
Handker: hiefs and Linens, post-free. AND SHIRTS. | 2 - extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good 4s new with good sibtetials for 14 - the }-doz 
































































SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 












New Epitions.—In the “New Century Library” Sir W.§ 

Scott’s Guy Mannering (T. epg and Sons, 2s.)-——Sermons on the 
Books of the Bible, by the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D. (Macmillan and 
Co., 3s. 6d.), reprinted from the ‘cobune of “Village Sermons.” 
Dr. Hort took an infinitude of pains with his sermons. We are 
glad to see that they are found so useful that this reprint is 
called * for.—The Ascent of Christ,-by E. Griffith Jones, B.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), a volume which we reviewed af 
few months ago, has, we are glad to see, reached a sixth edition 
——In Nature’s Workshop. By Grant Allen. (G. Newnes. 3s. 6d.)™ 
















The Lancet says :— This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 





starch, or other adulteration. It-is-very soluble.- -An- excellent 





article.” 
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H A mM P TO 'N A N D SONS THE HALL, CROS prt ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


Great Close-of-the-Century Built for a School. 


CLEARANCE, 
THIS DAY, and until 26th inst, 
Comprises 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, 


AND EVERY REQUIREMENT FOR 
COMPLETE HOUSE. FURNISHING. 


For Full Details of these Bargains 
see Hampton and Sons’ lilustrated 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
Post-free on application to 


HAMPTON AND SONS 


PALL MALU EAST, TRAFALGAR ‘8a, (Ltd.) 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
















Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
nade for the daughters of naval and military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.CS.L, and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus o1 tus on application. 






1, ber CARRUTHERS WILSON RI RECEIVES | a 
LIMITED NUMBER of ac ne for thorough educational training. 
House stands high, overlooking the Downs. Tennis courts, covered badminton 
court ; kitchen garden, TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 21st.—Laleham, 
Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 
wfOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools ; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references 
List on applic ation. —LENT | TERM BEGAN JANUARY ‘Ith. 














T EW COLLEG G E, EAS sSTBOURNE. 


FOUR ENTR ae E SCHOL ARSHIPS, £ £50, £50, £50, £24, will be AWABDED 
by EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 26th. 
Candidates boarded free of charge. Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 
E EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)}—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good modern side. FOU JRTEEN SC ae and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and acter —Address, Rev. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 
ILL ASTON ‘SC HOOL, N ANTWIC H, ¢ HESHIRE. 
—An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. Head-Master,GUY LEWIS, 


M.A. There are afew Vacancies onthe Foundation. For Prospectus and Particu- 
lars, ree to the Clerk, Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ME PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 




































ESTABLISHED 1824, 
















- GEN TLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 
Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 
Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, 
is be: vautifully s situated in its own grounds, with tennis- courts, &e. 


'TALDHEIM, BERNE.— Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 
University Lectures ; Physical Training ; bracing climate and large grounds. 
Highest English references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Marters ; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 


“K ENT’S BANK,” GRANGE-over-SANDS 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Indian and Colonial pupils received. 
Reasonable terms. Very Healthy. Large grounds. 
Prine ip al—Miss BRINDLE. 


Mine OMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 
aA SANDHURST. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 










DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROT oe ae hg Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Richt Hon. Lord Batters Francis Alfred Waste Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. lg Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Keneli P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Ese Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ells, ‘4 C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbine. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. Tan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 






































































FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World aud Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

































Captain E. C. HEATH 
3 BOU VE RIE SQU ARE, FOLKESTON E. 
OURN ‘EMOUTE 1—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematics! Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PU PILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. = INTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdu 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to Ce ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 

















OVER COLLEGE. —Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


{ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal. Miss GRACE C, POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Laug. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation 
for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages, Tennis, hockey, 
eye ling, swimming. —Pr spect tus on ap plic ation. 















NH: \LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

J LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Spevial facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe 






More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Origina! 
Assurances, 





NELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (v ine 
£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in Loudon and 
at Felsted begivs July 16th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD- 
M ASTER, or SECRETARY, FE ASTED SC HOOL, ESSEX 
TPPI NGHAM ‘SCHOOL. —An EXAMIN ATION. will 
J) TAKE PLACE at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, bud 29th, 1901, tor 
SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: ‘Two of £70 per annum, Two of £0 per augum, 
Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Caudidates entertained tree 
of charge if ap pl ation be made by March 1 oth, 1901. 
> ADL EY COL LEGE. —TEN ‘SCHOLARSHIPS “and 
) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, wi]l be OFFERED 
tor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and Oue 
Exhibition will be offered, in the tirst instance, tor boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, ean College , Abingdon. 






























Lonpon OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW SQUARE, _ EDINBU RGH 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, Loudop, E.C. FOUNDED 1719. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
 Charipg Cross; 532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED Pacsae see wae £435,000,000. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautities, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Seurf; 
also in a Golden Colour for lair or Grey Hair; bottles u/6, 7/-, 1%. 


ROWLAN D’S ODONTO niin Dentifrice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweeteus the Breath ; 2. 





















ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

_W .for special preparatious for the Navy should be made at ounce to the 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitious may be awarded to candidates for 
the avy. 


“TBRARY OF ‘FORTY T THOUSAND VOLUMES FOR 


The LIQUIDATOR of the EDINBU FOGH SUBSCEIPTION LIBRARY, 
25 GEORGE STREET, EDIN BURGH, INVITES OFFERS for this LIBRARY, 
contajuipg about forty thousand volumes of general literature. The Library 
was instituted in 17%, and contains books djttic ult to obtain elsewhere. The 
Books can be seev ou applic ation to the Librarian, aud the Liquidator, to whom 
otters’ should be Serr oe sive ater * particulars. 

3a North Saipt David PETER RON ALDSON, C.A., 

Edinburgh, Saar ath, 1901, Liquidator. 





















fold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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Novon SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
pa can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

d and on the Continent.—Ceatral Registry for Teachers, 
ry) = hey Charing Cross, 
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— AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
) CIRENCESTER. 

: Vstablished by Royal Charter, 1845. 

For Land-owners. L and-a ericulturists. intending Colonists, &e. 


PHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ron girs 
Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. ‘ 
Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student: of Girton ¢ 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss lene, 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham ¢ ‘ollege. The teaching staff Conant, LCE 
mof University women of professional standing and experience, Bisco’ 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great att = 
og is paid to healthful conditions of life; the brace ing air and gtavel ent 
mathe Hindhead district cause it to be much ree ommended by doctors 4 ¢t 
boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heathe ca 
pine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny aspect, Refs 4 
Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal ‘of Newnham Colles 
Prof, Muirhead, Birmingham U niv. ; parents of former pupils and oth sF, 
Fo ‘or T prospec tus adc lress to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere ee 





H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
: PRESIDENT— ; : 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel! Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL- 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘'LELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institut‘on, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. : 
For Prospectus of C — , Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
ctical Tustruet ourses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold § 
edals, &e., avely | ti a PRINC IPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 5th. 
CHU RCH EDUCA’ TION CORPORATION, Limitep. 
\: ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.—§ 

A HIGE I«'LASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and « omfort for delicate children. 

Large crounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M.SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste1 by a highly qualified statf. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS S awarded bye ompetition. 


( XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 

SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern 
house: gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 
and close to playing-field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss] 
BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 


XETTLE, YORKSHIRE—‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PIC KARD ( Class. it ), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highe st re ferences. 





HUNDEE: AD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr.] EDWARD 
TURLE WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ane EI 
B.A., Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEM A} 
of HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably he 
# most healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea amon ‘ 
woods and upon a sandy soil. Special atteition is given to the Entrance ng fr 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. ke 
cricket ground adjoins the house and every attention is pair d. tothe physical healt; ‘ 
of theboys. Reference is kindly permitted to the parents of past Or present pupils 
including the Earl of Derby ; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R.M.C me 
Marshall (of the Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. ol, 
ou application. The TERM COMMENCED on JANUARY 23rd, 1901, ” 


AY OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLg 
(Chureh of England Public Schools.) 5 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45; Boarding 
House, £60, (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots. Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas 3 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRRED'S, "Bang ‘or.—Terms, “£35 a year, 

Full —" from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromle 

Rugeley, 8 : 





r 
M 

















ES MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
fb Under the Provost of Lancing and Denstone. 
Kindergarten, School, and Training College for Secondary Teachers, 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton Collegs 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. ‘Good art train. 
ing aud science. Hockey. Bot arders’ Fees £60 a year. —Aprly, PRINCIPAL, 


: ANDREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOM. A FoR W OMEN. 
s With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

By St. An lrews, N.B. 


by \ 7IMBLEDON COMMON.—HOME ~ SCHOOL for 4 
FEW GIRLS of position. London masters ; resident foreign mistresses 

H London exhibitions, concerts, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes 
sy ut ab road. -- Ac dc ress, Miss Ww iGHT, St. Katharine’s s, L ansdowne Road, 

NL IF TON C OLLEG E—C LAS SICAL, MATH ATHE. 

/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 19 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 t» 
£100 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intended for the Army or Mary. 
fy Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER cor SECRETARY,’ 

i College, Clifton, Bristol. 


\ ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Princip: al: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head- Mistress of Dewshy 
i rh School. Strong staff of re ‘sident mistresses and visiting teachers, ip 


ee country house with extensive garden and playiug-field. Exceptic onally healt) 
Iss MARI AN 1 GR EEN, la ate Head- Mistress | of the High @ situation. Terms moderate. 

LV School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANISED the = mz = > 

WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimis to A ACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

combine a sound and liberal edu — with the life of a cultivated English home. we a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, € 

Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&¢. University Examination & Inspe ‘ tion, air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced re 


SAE TS ag eS fy tresses ; , larg re Visiting Staff. —Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TAR VER 
ASTBOT BNE - The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (st. es at the Clifton High School for Girls 
Matthias V Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME§ = aatia 
SCHOOL for SENTL E Mi x 5 DAL GHTERS. Special advantages for music RU SSELS. —Ve1 erv healthy situation. —Madlles. DENYs 
and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEHES of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETEthe 
DE TENAC andthe Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. f EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Musie, Dray 


= = = : “ Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with eutr: 

(eee WATF ORD. HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR®§ 1; Personal Refs. Prospectus o uapplic :tion.--S2 Rue Lauters, Avenue 
GIRLS. ium, Plaving-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. & >= = = 

Head-Mistress, } . F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House [M R y RIN (.KLE A, BOURNEMOUTH.—Prin ipal. Miss A.D 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. "PARIS SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; lats 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD R. ASFAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). MJ Classical Mistress, Portsmouth Hizh School). Brinklea is a m era hous se 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- [MJ standing on high ground and was specially designed for school purpo 0 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Ali ce Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- § day-girls take n. —Prospec tus on application. 
worth, and o others. 


rEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, - HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREP pee ting td for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this ght, own grounds, individual attention to health 
st » Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 


&c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


lOYNTO HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL "as the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils pre pared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
ened jally studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
- de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


[ts ASTBOU RNE COLLEG -E. —sc HOLARSHIPS. 4 
President—His Grace the = KE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 

For partic ulars, apply, Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 
Ww ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 

(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVESa LIMITED NUMBERof 

PUPILS for University an¢ 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level ; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREP ARA’ TORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
holarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy.] 
‘rence 1s kindly permitted to the He ad- Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Princi P al of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and J 
twimming (during the summer) Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. r. K. OLIVIER, M. A. The Towe r He yuse, Dorking. 









Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 


S a} 
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2 W ARDEN C ‘OURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Mi 
: GRAY thdensee ood emeagl ada A shool for Girls, Extensive gr 
beautiful country overlooking 8. Downs ound e luc ation, with Fam 





| ‘)ORCHESTER SCHOOL “for DAUGHTERS 5 of 
GENTLEMEN.—Effcient statf. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimmiug.—Head Mis tress, Miss KITCAT 


at ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SC HOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£€55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th 
Open to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th, 






“4 ding Lon ica F hs teferen 

M.A., Oxo1 

(= LIST CHURCH, OXF OR D, .CATHEDRALS SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Nav ‘ F 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80 














Special Class 














ficers ubroud. Seven vacancie 
Hea 1-M aster ‘ a ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Exira Fee. Many Succes s gained direct 2 
— aarcadaans os " a aoe —+-- Woolwic h, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. Large wing recently opeuel. 
( {OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. @IUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A 

os prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. TNIVERSITIES, PRELIMIN ARY aa AW, ‘ME IDIC INE 


& OTHER EXAMINATIC NS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Speci 
MW advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, 7 
A home comfort. Four miles f rom sea; cricket, boating, &e. Holidays pupilsals 
M taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., » Sopley Vicarage, Wivkton h. 5.0., Haut 
OUNG GENTLEMAN DESIRES EVENING EM 
PLOYMENT. Thoroughly acquainted with secretarial duties, and co 
versant with Politics. Practical experience of book-keeping « and correspondent 
A coutidential matter unde rtaken and carried ont with strict secrecy. Pleat 





oD apy lication to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


AL H. R. “BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
Maze a" ol, Leouards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
i TAZELHURS r TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he has 
joimed Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD. "Hazelh urst stauds 500 ft. above the sea, in its # 
wu grounds of over 50 acres, W hich inclade playing fields, golf links, bathine- 
Climate bracing, recommended by theff 































} ee, 
medical profes 0 us on application address, ‘ROBERT,’ 16 Westbourne Park Crescent, London, W. 
= NT AGE. —ST. Mi RY’ 4 SCHOOL | for thefl Sige TOW ER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX. —Preparatory 
“DA \UGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. stablished 1953. Bracing air;M § School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy sit 
nitatic t rium ; private bedrooms; {cn the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended tor d 
>sident ouali fied mistres S; Visiting HH child beautiful house and grounds ; individual attention andevery comfort 


- Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


A, ANT-SECRETARY WANTED for confi dentia a 
work. YOUNG LADY, well educated, good correspondent, with a know 
ledy ‘eof Shorthandand Typewriting. It is not necessary that she should} 
previous business experience, but she must be intelligent and anxious to 204 
thorough practical knowle dge of work. Good salary and prospects. Cau! 


Oxford and Cambridge’ Schools 
&c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel's 
Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 












\TAMMERING —Mn EDWARD GRIBRSONS 


h sy STEM.—An entirely New Method of Treatment discovered by himself 
tectly SELF- CUR E > i aMME RER. Old and young successfully MM at home or be boarded in business as preferred, heey. 4 letter warked 
boy ved nh giveu during treatment.—Ac ie “ Private,’’ aud et iting particulars of experience, age, &c., o DEBEN 









tex Peis or Goldizetou Road, Bedfor “and FREEEODY, Wiswmore Street, London, W. 
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January 26, 1901.] THE 


rAL COLLEGE, 


HE oO Ob ON 
HOLLESLEY “BAY, SUFFOLE. 

under the auspices of Governors, ex-Governors, and Agents- 

onies, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &. 

‘To PROVIDE YOUNG PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN and others with such train- 


Founded in 1887 
General of the Col 
ing as would test their fitness and qualify them for Colonial life, as well as to 
advise them in the choice of @ career. 

MANY HUNDREDS of Students have since been prosperously settled in the 
Colonies and elsewhere, with whom regular communication is kept up in the 

slamns of “Colonia,” the organ of the College. 

The INSTITUTION is thus of great: Imperial value, helping to link together 
English-speaking peoples in all parts of the World. 

The COLLEGE is WELL KNOWN as a School of practical work, and it 
students have the advantage of living in ‘the finest: climate in Eng sland, under 
the best conditions for development of mind and body. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE of upwards of 2,000 acres, with its acces ssories of 
Dairy, Gardens, Workshops, Laboratory, &c., presents @ continual : mw sion of 
as MENTS are INSTRUCTED in everything that goes to make the success 
ful Colonist, and are thus qualified for the emergencies of a settler’s life—able to 
hold their own anywhere, a and to become valuable citizens of the lands of their 
adoption. 

The WORE of the COLLEGE has been periodically RECOGNISED as of 
creat importance by STATESMEN of the highest rank at home and in the 
Colonies. —_- 

Full information may be had from the Director at the above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON (the London Secretary), 8 Victoria Street, West- 
minster Abbey. 








YOUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 


) a 

The MONMOUTHSHIRE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
R EQUIRE a DIRECTOR of EDUCATION who has had practical experience 
un der the Technical Instruction Acts. Commencing at a salary of £350 per 
annum, rising in two years to £40), 

The necessary Offices, Books and 
Assistance, will be p rovided: 

Travelling Expenses and disbursements requisite for the office will be paid. 
Appointment will be te rminable by three calendar months’ notice on either side. 
Ho will be required to devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office 
und not to undertake any other employment. Applications, accompanied by 

more than four testimoni ils. must be sent to me on or before Februar y lith 
1d 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee 1 oor d 

H FFORD GUSTARD, 
pees of the County Counce 


Stationery, together with Clerical 


County Coun: il Offices, Newport, Mon, 
January 2Ist, 1901. 

TNIV ERS] TY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
U BANGOR. 

Applica combined POST >of LADY SS gue ec 
DENT of WOMEN STUDENTS and HEAD< f WNIVERSITY HALI Salar 
£120, with board and residence. Applications Ay a bi sent in not Tat: 1 than 
February 28th. For conditiens of appointment, &e. pply to 

JOHN EDW aR LLOYD, 
January 2Ist, 1901. Secretary a1 and Registrar. 


UY IVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
§, ABERYSTWYTH. 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POSITIONS of FRO- 
FESSOR of ENGLISH LAW and LECTURER in ROMAN 
LAW and JURISPRUDENCE. 
The appointments will be made for a period of tive years. 
lications, with testimonials, must be segt on or before MONDAY, 
Riots llth, 1901, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
T. MORTIMER aes me 
registrar. 


AY INCHESTER COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTER- 

SHIP of Winchester College will bo VACANT at EASTER NEXT. 
The Warden and Fellows are propered to consider applications for the Office. 
The Colleze Statutes do not in any way limit the choice. The New Head- 
Master must enter upon his duties on April 30th next. ~ Applications to be 
ent by Februury 15th next to the Sex Pi JOHN D. DAVENPORT, U5 Old 
quare, Lincoln's Inv, London, W.C., from whom all particulars may be 
tained. 
‘4 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, Ac. “ASSO CIATION, 
Tele graphic Address 


lications are invited for the 


y be obtained. 


partic wars. 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
‘Tri form, London.”’ Telepho me No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVIC E as to CHOIC E of SCHOOLS —The 

, SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bedy of Oxford and Cambridge 
‘rraduates) gives advic eand assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selectio n of Schools (fer Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
Home or Abroad.—-A Statement ef Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B.J . BEEV OR, M. A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


Tee EST and MOST CON SOLING of RELIGIOUS 
r BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post- 
ree on applic ition (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
“HURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is opev for DIVINE 
ERVICE on SUND DAYS at Mand 7 


QOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices 


62 STRAND, LONDON 








I s OBJECT of this SOCIETY 1s a LAW for the TOTAL ABOLITION of 
\ ISECTION, cr putting amimals to death uvder any svientitic pretext what- 





1 





on Vivisection (particulars of which will be gladly supplied by 





y) have been arrange ter at the following ce utres : Leeds, 
Hyde, February 1th; Hanley, Fe > sing 24th ; and Bolton, 
® have not yet cent in their subse ript ons for the current rear 

lice by forwarding them to the Ser retary at an early date 


E. M. WRIGHT Sex retar 


Rov SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
ss CRULLTY TO ANIMALS. 











Patrox—HERB MAJESTY THE QUEED 

on of persons witnessins acts cf cruelty is earnestly invited. 

ames kert absolutely covtidential when letters are marked 
COMPLAIN BY ANONYMOT FEBSO} ARL TUT INTO THE 


WASTE-Pa rei BASKET, 


hee F 
ib arm vr + + 
195 Jermyn Street, Secretary 


Tamas 


rcs 
=] 


Len 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters of ~the 
Principal Schools of Painting. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW_OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
Is OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. 
A Visit of Inspection is Invited, 


THE AUTOR ES FINE ART CATALOGUE 
ADY. NEW EDITIO 
With upr sists pee 100" Miniatare Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of Reference the Publicat ions are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists” Names. 2 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from! COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . ' , 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


_—— and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


ospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered a 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratts and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY’, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW-and SURPLUS COPTES: 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. . 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade. Manchester. 


H. “SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
fUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD: 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Boosmey, Lonpoy. odes: Usicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 3 7 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





OOKS W. ANTED.— DS. cach offered for “Sense and 

Sensibility,” 3 vols., 1811 ; « Pride and Prejudice,” 3 vols., 1813; ‘‘ Mans- 

tield Park,” 3 vols., 1814; ‘Paracelsus,’ 1834 a3 “‘German Popular Storic:,”’ 

1823 ; Keats’ Poems, 1817 ; “* Endymion,” 1818 ; ‘* Lamia,” 1820; *‘ Queen Mab,” 

1813; ‘* Prometh eus Unbound,” 1820; all First Editions in paper beards a 
igs seanetticsivaatnasias . venience Birmingham. 





COLL EC TORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTU RES, Xc., 
J areYNVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOC & 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures | 
known old and modern artists. Also « collection of prints by Félicien Roy 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL als 5S, 60 Haymarket, London, 5.0 
” REVIEWED, ADV ERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPE BR 


promptly sent by_post. 
ANY Cazsteat E o Sew en MAINDERS FREE. 
BOOK 


H. J. GLAIEHER, a7 _ ne Street, W 


U THE LITERARY PEN is « Smooth-running Pen 








with a Quill-like action. 


free, ls. ld 


) 


Iu Book-box, prica Is. ; post 
- FISHER l NWIN, “Pate rnoster Square, Landes. 


LIE oy IN TERESTS in Landed 
ver Se ties aud Annuities PURCHASED 
ii AB L E REVERSIONARY INTERES1 
», Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

pees i 


SIONS and 






pe DENTIAL ASSU r ANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 





FOUNDED 1548 





£32,0O,000 
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BY THE NOW READY. 





AUTHOR OF “TALKS WITH MR. GL ADSTONE, * « BENJAMIN 
JOWETT: a Persona, Memotr,” &e. 






OF BISHOPS. 


AN ESSAY ON A NEGLECTED INGREDIENT 
. OF CHURCH REFORM. 
BY 


HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A,, 
Vicar of St. Themas's, Camden Town, N.W, 





SEVENTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Phetogravures of Hon. 
Lionel A, Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, 7s. 6d 

SAFE CONTENTS : - Historical Predic- 
tion—Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity 
—Literary Egotism—-Charles Austin§ 

STUDIES. - = Rocollections of Mr. Grote and 
Babbage- Mr. Tennyson's Social & 
Philosophy—Physical ae Moral Courage--The Upperg 
Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley —The Epicurist’s 
Lament—Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache){ 
Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with 
English Renderings. 














DEDICATED 
To the Most Reverend and Right Reverend 
Fathers in God 
The Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, 
In the Desire to express 
For their high Character, Honour; 
For their Sacred Office, Veneration ; 
Against their present Social Condition, Revolt, 











FOURTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. ‘ 
STO N E S Oo F CONTENTS :—The Cure for 

Incurables — The Fear of 

Death — Fearless Deaths — 


STU M B L | N G. Divine aera of Truth.] 
APPENDICES :-— Recollec-@- 

tions of Mark Pattison- Mr. Romances’ Catechism—Neo-§ 
christianity and Neocatholicism: a Sequel. Index to the #THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY 4 
Classical and other Quotations, with English Renderings. § BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY. 

“ Truly these are delightful tomes."-—QUEEN. P 

“Mr. Tollemache is a born racontenr.’—EVENING STANDARD, A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 

‘“*Mr. Lionel Tollemache, le Boswell de nos jovrs.”--SUTANDARD, 

* Sinee the day hag lt ird, we know no Enelish lifferatenr who ha , in the 





Demy Svo, cloth, price 5s. 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 











—— 







250 | SUNDAY | 46 
NEW 























same degree as Mr. Tollemache bso ig 5! knack of reeollecting or collecting | 

the characteristic savings and deo f a distinguished man, and piecing them § 

together in a finished mosaic,” DAILY CHRONICLE. 4 LARGE 
“One of the most stimulating writers of the day. especially in the sketch-por- READING 

traits of-the people who have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is§ PI CTURES 

not likely to be forgotten by any Oxford man, or indeed, by anv student of 





FORTHE YOUNG| **"* 


The New Volume now ready. 
Pictorial paper boards, 3s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


modern letters, who has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the 
same will be the case with the * Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshrined his 
recollections of the late Master of Balliol.”— TIMES, 

These FSSAYS. RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERTIES. by the HON.® 
LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form, which, of 
course, did not eontain the Pattison Reeollections, at. the late Mark Tattison's 
request. The Books are issued at Cost Price. A catalozue of Mr. Tollemache’ 
publications sent free to any address. 










“We can imagine nothing better cale ulated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the sechool-room and nursery. Time 

* The difieult proble m of Sunday reading is solved in ‘Sunday ’ as wall as it 
: potest l anywhere Spectator, 

* As good as ever.’’— Pal! Mall Gazette, 
“ Well-written, well-illustrated, well-printed.’’—Morning Post, 
* Deservedly a favourite,’—Saturday Review, 






London : WILL [AM RICE. 3 Broadway. Ludgate Hill. 1.C. 


**One of the best of the literary organs.’—Sphere. 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
Edited by D..C. LATHBURY, 















LEADING STRINGS. 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL. 


mLarge Type. Short Words. Abundance of Pictures. New Volume 
now ready. Illustrated, paper boards, is. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 

















CONTENTS. Janvary 26th, 






THE WEEK. 
LEADING ARTIC LES.— 
THE QUEEN'S DEATH AND AFTER, 
ARMY REFORM. 
THE BISHOPS’ LETTER. 











GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London, 















THE DEATH-BED OF JAMES I. 
PREHISTORIC DISCOVERY IN 19, 
Mopern Instances: THE SALE BiRD, 
THE ART OF LISTENING, 






ow Ready.—SECOND EDITION, rosai 8vo, with 54 IMustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
3 EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine, 
Iwo Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
By RICHARD GATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
“Weare glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 


Me lectures.’ Ri hman. 


: b Sennen ost from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 6d. Beiscseclscheolory.” Sent alleles ee 
Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C 


** Extremely interesting.’’—G la: qow Herald, 










IVIEWS.— 

WAR AND POLICY. By Spenser Witrtscox.— THE ENGLISH 
UTILITARIANS. By ie S Srerxen.—THE OXFORD ROOK OVE 
ENGLISH VERSE. By QuiILLER Covck. JOSEPH GLANVILL'S 
WORKS.—THE QU ARTERLY REVIEW.—FICTION, &c. : 


And other Arlicle and Notices. 


R 


> 
















London: €. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 









WINTER IN THE WEST more | 


SPECIAL TOURS, 65 DAYS .FOR £65, 
Visiting all the West India Islands, by 
THE ROYAL MAIL LIN 
(Under contract for ivevance of H.M. Muils to the We: st Indies), Apply to— 


Fully Ilustrated. medium Svo, cloth limp. 4s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL — STEAM PACKET CO., 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 29 Cocks spur Street, S.W. » London. E L E C [ R | C [ i Y: 


MED ITERR ANEAN CRUISE S, @An Expansion of Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy, Part Ill, 


vr. ARGONAUT, 3,254 tons, starting from MARSEILLES. on the Lines of Modern Electrical Theory. 























Fares include overland ticket, r14 Calais. 
Orzanisel by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
iB eee Constantino} ro = ne, evr, &c, February 15th. 44 days. Emeritus Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's Coleg, 
The s of Greeee, Apr ord Is dave, 
». Bosnia, Herzegovina, and M: utenegro, April 23rd. 21 days. Belfast. 
Arr! y SEC RE TARY Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. Se eee 











OOKS.—R AR B AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 


PLIE D. Pleas estate wants. Catalocue free . Weoffer Burton’s ‘‘Arabian & 
iJ 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limit ed. Old Bailey. 






YOOKS. — HATCHARDS. we ellers to the (ueen, 




















promptly executed, Usual casi diseounts. 





for Presents. “Post orTeré 





and Compete f ‘ . 
Wants free HOLL AND Q., Book Merch ants, John Bright St., Birmingham. 












Nichts.” chford’s Illustra ions, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) 9 
| oe { Sinall Par . t Books r ure h a d fe rc ash. Wanted, First Editions 187 Piceadilly,W Libr. entirely Fitted up, Arranged and ¢ atalogued. 
: pular An ;, Sporting Books, &e. List of Special Allthe Nae aoe Stundard Bi sibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindings 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S| MACMILLAN & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST READY.—Bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 






A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION, 
THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON 









































J 
; 
(Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). By his Son, A.C. Benson, 
M IC HA E L FA RADAY . Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, Ready on Tuesday. 
, . . 
His Life and Work. LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
_ PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By Professor ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. With Portraits and 
Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.R:S. Illustrations, in 2 vols., gilt tops, Svo, 30s. net. 
This is a popular issue of Prof. Thompson's exceedingly SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
teresting work published recently at 5s. It forms the First THE GOLDEN BOUGH: a Study in 
of f the Cheap Edition, in Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each, Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
f ' Ce ee peedeae Tec Seth rae In 3 vols. Svo, 56s. net. 
ated CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES, Edited by 
of the celebrated a : - . os Edited by SPEAKER,.—“ Radiant with the lights that make an ancient darkness 
sir HENRY Roscoe. D.C.L.. F.R.S. intelligible ; and it will probably be looked back upon by our successors as one 
. of the few really sig snific ant books produced in the ambitious last years of the 
“The account of Faraday’s researches is admirably rendered.” uineteenth century. wes tte SB 
= — Natu "C. 
: cc ue a umet fascinating ea“ WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: Poet, 
A “Prof. Thompson gives us a most fascinating sketch, and his Dramatist, and Man. By HAMILTON W. MaBIE. With 9 


hook will help to deepen the interest in a character almost unique 
in the annals of Science." —Anowledge. 


Photogravures and 100 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 21s. net. 


GLOBE.—“ A real and solid addition to Shakespearean literature......It is no 
mere réchauffé of old material ; it shows an entirely individual and unhampered 
treatment of a as t ever interesting.” 


BY THE TATE bag ae. HORT, D.D. 
SERMONS ON THE BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE SELECTED FROM THE VOLUME OF VIL.- 
LAGE SERMONS. By the late FENTON JoHN ANTHONY 
Hort, DD. Crown 8 Svo, 3s. 6d. 


m NEW “‘ISsu E, containing all the ORIGINAL ETCHINGS. 
BORDER EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. In 2¢ Fortnightly Volumes. Crown 
8vo, tastefully bound in blue cloth, gilt, 6s. each. 
Vol. I.—WAVERLEY. With 12 Etchings. 
Vol. I1.—GUY MANNERING. With 10 Etchings. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. ConTeNTS ror FEBRUARY. 
1. THe SINNFR AND THE Propiem.|6. SOMETHING ABOUT CHRIST’s Hos- 













—_——————— 


THE BEST PERSONAL LIFE OF THE QUEEN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—3:. 6d, 


' | QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Personal Sketch, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


With 3 Rembrandt Photogravure Plates and 70 choice 
Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 






























“A charmingly sympathetic and graceful account of the Queen's 
domestic life and personal character.’— Wor/d, 












“There are many lives of our beloved Qucen, but the late Mrs. 
(Oliphant’s ‘Queen Victoria’ will always remain predominant among 
them for those peculiar gifts of discernment of character and 








icacy of portraiture which always rendered our prolific novelist By Eric Parker. Chaps. 11-14. | PITAL. 
an excellent biographer.’—Guardian, Pee H AND Exciisy. By George | 7. Tue Poxtce-Orricer’s TaLe. By 
. Ely. H. Fielding. 






» Wen THE Bre Fisa Feep. S ; : ; 
. Ruopests anp Nortawarps. By |%& Vitav Statistics. By Benjamin 








'. Norris. | Taylor. 
NEW SERIAL ISSUE, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE CLOSE - a ieee IN CHINA AND] 9. aac JARDINAL'S AGENT. By Gerald 






ELSEWHERE. By H.C. Macdowall. Brenan. 


TEMPLE BAR. 
Price Is. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 
ST. HELENA, OLD AND NEW. 
Chaps. 5-19 of 
S. R. CROCKETT’S 
THE FIREBRAND, 
AND 
Chaps. 6-9 of 
EGERTON CASTLE'S 
THE SECRET ORCHARD. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


‘THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


IlJustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBEEB Contains :— 
THE HELPING HAND IN EAST LONDON. i tg WALTER Besast. With 
Drawings by JoseEPH PENNELL and L. Raven-HILe. 
AT THIRD HAND: a Psychological Inquiry. . Wituram Dean Howe ts. 
THE PEOPLE AT THE TOP OF THE Wea: a Tour through Siberia in 


Search of Andrée. By Jonas Stapiine. First Paper. 
AN ENGLISH PASSION PLAY. By Resecca Harpine Davis. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 
IN WEEKLY PARTS.—6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Including a Special Memoir by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
PART I. READY FEBRUARY 6th. 

























*.* With Part I. will be presented a Large Rembrandt 








Photogravure Tortrait of Queen Victoria from a much admired 






Photograph. 














READY IN A FEW DAYS.—6d. net. 


VICTORIA THE GOOD 


Her Life in Portraits. 












ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 
THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. By Jennie Day Hatyes. 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. II. ‘‘ The Steeple-Climber.” By 

CLEVELAND Morretr. 

JOHNNY'S MISTAKE. Story. By H. W. Puitiirs 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Jous Bennett. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 














«* A Splendid Collection of Portraits from Authoritative 
Sources beautifully printed on Art Paper. 







CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, asp MELBOUBNE. 






MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 
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A PERIODICAL FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A Christian Social Magazine. Edited by Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Monthly, 3d. net; post-free for a year, 4s. Volumes, cloth boards, 5s.; cloth binding cases, 1s. 6d. 
‘ Always interesting.” —Spectator. 

“‘T have myself found great stimulus from the little monthly paper, the ‘ Commonwealth,’ and I think 
that many would find it useful in the same way, however far they may be, like myself, from sh aring all the 
opinions which it expresses.’—The Bishop of Rochester's “ Primary Charge” (Macmillan and Co., Ltd.), 1899. 

The JANUARY NUMBEB Contains: 
A NEW CENTURY. Canon Scorr HouLanp. 
THE END AND THE BEGINNING. Canon GORE. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY. rs go BArNetr. 
THE REFLECTIONS OF W MEMBER. Professor Hanpiey Movte. 
CO-OPERATION AND THE TABOUR PROBLEM. Archdeacon WILSON. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER will include: 
AN ARTICLE IN MEMORIAM OF BISHOP MANDELL CREIGHTON. By the Enprtor. 
A SERMON BY THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 
THE PROBLEM OF JOHN SMITH. | By C.F, G, Masterman. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and _ CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., anu 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.; and all Booksellers’. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNP. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
loubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de 
rately untrue, and he re aero to say it had been sworn to.—See the Tine s, July 15th, 1804. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Far] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the ouly remedy of auy use in Cholera was Chlorudyne.—See 
; ancet, December Slst, 1864. 

99 J. x OLL IS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical vs, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Ts preseribed by scores of orthodox prac 

titioners. Of course it wor ald tig ‘not thus : singularly popular, did it uot supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, ‘COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, de. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, COLICS, &e. 

CAUTION.—None gevuine without the words * Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwheluiug Me die al Testimony accompanies each bottle, 

Sote Manvuractcrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 85 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2°" ¥°%", 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 7 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 





New Series. Y 
ri Poe 37. “MIND. 74m. Un. 
uarterly Review of Psychology 
With the coyuted by Dr. G. F. STOUT, Phiri, 
vith the Co-operation of Dr. E.CAIRD, 
Prof. PRINGLE PATTISON, Prof. Pot 
ENER, and other Members ofan Adv. isory Comet 
Contents—1. Henry Sipewies. Leslie Ste “te 
—2. Tor Purtosopuy or T. H. Green The in 
Henry Sidgwick.—3. On THE Notion or pe 
Russell.—4. Some New Osservations iy Suppop B, 
or THomAs Youna’s THEORY oF Ligut AND Can 
Viston (1). W. McDougall.—5. Coyscror SNESS — 
CONSCIOUSNESS, AND THE SELF. H.R. “Marshall 
6. Discussion : EXPERIMENTATION oN Exonioy, 
Charles S. Myers.—7. Critica Notices: T. Bussey. 
‘*Les GRANDES PHILOSOPHES—Kanr,” R. latt,’ 
G. Dumas, ‘La TRISTESSE ET La Jorr,” T, Loveday 
—8, New Booxs.—9. PurLosorutc AL PERIO )DICALS,~ 
10. NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Witiuams & Noreate, 14 Henrietta Stree A 
Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Sut 
Edinburgh ; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 









































Illustrated, price 6d, 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIEs 
MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS OF FEBRUARY Issve, 

REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE Bisnor or Loypoy, 
By A Former Pupil. With Portrait from a Pain. 
ing by H. Harris Brown. 

Reskin Museum at Coniston. Tilustrated by Por 
traits of Ruskin and other Photographs never 
hefore reproduced. By Miss A. M, Wakefield, 

A NortHern HeEapstonr. By Sir Hedwort 
Williamson, Bart. Illustrated with Bewick Cuts 

A PrLustpe TraGepy. A Story by the late Huber 
Crackanthorpe. 

Famous NorrHerN ReGments.—IlI. The West 
Yorkshire (Mlustrated). By Walter W. ood. 
Tue Last RistnG OF THE Nor TH, 1715. By G.¥ 

Trevelvan. ’ ; 

‘HIRINGS IN THE Darts. By Halliwell Sutolit 

Kine Hermaunce. A Yorkshire Legend by W, YW, 
Gibson. 

Tue Stupy oF Dutrers. By E. W. Prevost 

Lonpon Literary Letrer. By E. V. Lucas. 

A WESTMORELAND Parisu Councit. By B. Kirkty, 

Hick Wrxp (Souway to Trxe). By “ Anodos,” 

Norra Country CHRONICLE. 

Tuu Latr Loxrp ARMSTRONG. Mewoir, Portrait 
and Poem. : 

Londou: Evttot SrocK, 62 Paternoster Row, EY 

Newcastle-ou-Tyne: ANpREW Reip and Co.,, Ltd, 










































HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1857. Incorporated 1880, 






























of this wine will be found equal to 146 8/3 Paid-up Capital ........00. .£1,500,000 3 a hes : 
wive usually sold at much higher el Fund. 800,000 No. 102. JANUARY, 1901. Price 6s, 
prices. teserve Liab: ility of Proj Ors... 3,000,000 THE CHURCH 





LETTERS of CREDIT aud BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Bravches throughout tbo 
Coloyies of Australia und New Zealaud, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made ty 
the Cvelouies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and seut 
for collectiou. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained ou application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, = C 





ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
weets with trom the coustautl 
ix iw pumber of customer 
it procures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional cou- 
tidence in subinitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen Bottles 0° 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botiles. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Dr. GASQUET AND THE Ovp Exclisu Bisve.-I. 

Tur GctUMENICAL COUNCILS AND Some QvEstioys 
uF THE Day. 

Jov anp PROMETHETS. 

Farure PuLLer ON THE Paran Cral MS. 

THI THLoLos ICAL Works OF Marte Corel, 

Luctan’s RECENSION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

Canon MacCort on tar Lamwpets Decisioys. 

Hore’s Ortuopox Greek CHURCH. 

WorKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD—IN THE COUNTRI, 

Tut Rounp TABLE CONFERENCE. 

Suort Notices. 
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All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Charet sold in Great Britain qual them in 
value. Compure them with wives sold elsewhere at 
16 - and 20.- a dozen and upwards. 


We regret the 






IRK BECK BA WN 3 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTH AMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FU NDS £10,000,000, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

on the minimum mouthly balances, when vot drawn 

below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 

post- tree. 





Loudon: 
Sporriswoove & Cv., Ltd., New onion 













THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the Re- 
jectiou of the Roman Jurisdiction by Heary VII, 

By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.8.8. 

New and Cheaper ve ion, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. vet 





ty compels advance of 


IG, pei dozer 


JAMES ‘SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, enegne. 








DHEN IX. FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal aud Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





ndor 
SIMPKIN, MARSHAL i. Hl AMILTON, KENT, 
and CO., Ltd. 


$$ 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 











Including postage to any Yearly. Half-  Quay- 
partof the United Kir jearhy. — terly. 
; £1 86.,U1i3.. 072 









ing postage to any 














eres a ~FEPPS’S COCOA 
China@c. 40. « «« 2106.1 095 3.026 JOSEPH GILLO TT’S FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





STREL PENS G@EPPS’S COCOA 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Cheques and Pi st- Office Orders 369 


payahicta* John Baker.” 


UNDER THE LINDEN. 


By GILLAN VASE (Mrs. Martland Newton). 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 









LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, oe Price Sixpence. 

My Lapy or Orance. By H. ¢ | My Lapy. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
Bailey. (Coutinued.) Own Tuespay. By C. L. Antrobus. 
Notes on RECONNOITRING IN SovTH | got ceili saliniaiatotice 

, my i Ss: cs 
Arrica. Borer War, 1399-1900. FYANDER's Wipow. By M. E. Francis 
Tue Women oF THE Satons. V. (Mrs. Francis Blundell). (Continued. 
MapaAME DE Staiu. By S. G. Tallen- | Ar rue Sign or THE SurP. By Andrer 
tyre. Lang. 






A copy of this book has been graciously accepted by the Empress Frederick. 






AtTHEen FUmM.—‘‘A curious but clever story.” 

LITERATURE.—* We must give the book a word of warm praise.” 

WrsTMISSTER Review.—* A rare insight into human nature The picture 
has all the fidelity of a Dutch painting. 

Punyic Oprxioy.—* A remarkable novel. 

ABERDEEN Free Press.—‘‘ Both old and young will be enthralled whilst 
reading this novel.” 

Scorsmay.—‘‘ Fresh and thoughtful. 













London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and co. 







To ensure insertion EN should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 





DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 
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NOTICE. 
In consequence of the numerons oppheations which Messrs, Swirn, Erper, 4& Co. have received to supply complete 


ets of 


THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 


ie nt for the volumes by instalments, they have decided to accept orders for the work from Residents 


pon JANUARY Ist, 1901, until JUNE 30th, 1901, 


en the followine terms :— 


For a remittance of Two Pounds (£2). accompanied by an undertakin S in the terms of the form at the foot of 
die to pay a further &2 per a mth for 24 months, they will supply at once a set of the 63 Volumes of 
he “Dyorionary or NatioyaL Brograpuy,” in Cloth binding, 

OR, 


For a remittance of Two Pounds (£2), accompanied by an undertaking in the terms of the form at the foot of 
os advertisement to par a further £2 per month for 32 months, they will suprly at once a set of the 63 Volumes of 
“Dic TIONARY OF National BroGRapHy,” in Half-Morocco b sindine : 


The present price of the work is 15s. net per volume or £47 5s. net per set in Cloth; or 20s, net 
per volume or £63 net per set in Half-Morocco ; and these prices will be maintaine - 


A Revolving Book Stand, in Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany, to hold a von nplete set of the “ Drorionary 
ipplied by Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W., at th: price of £4 15s, 





Tue ATHENSUM.—“In FULNESS, IN gp alguien Tue SPECTATOR —‘A wWoRK OF NATIONAL IMPOF- 
AND IN GENERAL ACCURACY IT LEAVES LITTLE OR NOTHING] TANCI 

TO BE DESIRED.” 

i : THE TIMES.—* ONE OF THE MOST ENDURING AND ONF 
aD YING )ST.—“ 3 GR IST UNDERTAKING age j Baal ae ¥ och ag ss 
iu—E MORNING POST.—*THE GREATEST UNDERTAKING | 42 qe MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY MONUMENTS OF THE 


OF THE CENTURY IN ITS OWN FIELD OF ENDEAVOUE TIME IN WHICH We LIV! 
Toe PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* THE BEST DICTIONARY ; 
OF HOME BIOGRAPHY POSSESSED BY ANY NATION.” THE SPEAKER —‘ THE BOOK WILL LAST AS LONG AS THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH A GREAT UNDERTAKING 
WORTHILY DESIGNED AND ADMIRABLY EXECUTED.” 


TRUTH.—* THE magnum opus OF OUR GENERATION.” 

THe LANCET.—‘* WITHOUT ANY COMPEER IN ENGLISH 
OR PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE.” 

THe Rev. Dr. JESSOPP 1n Tue NINETEENTH] Tur QUARTERLY REVIEW — { ‘DicTIONARY 01 
CENTURY.—*“ THE GREATEST LITERARY UNDERTAKING NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ OF WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY 
THAT HAS EVER BEEN CARRIED OUT IN ENGLAND.” BE JUSTLY PROUD.” 








NOTE.—A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE ‘*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ WITH 
SPECIMEN PAGES, WILL BE SENT POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





ORDER FORM, 
To Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., Date 1991, 
15 WATERLOO Puace, Lonpow, §.W. 
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